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MORE PER ACRE ON MORE ACRES 


N Ohio in 1910, 79.8 per cent of all the land in farms was improved; | total area is improved, making the burden heavier still for the acres 
in Indiana, 79.5 per cent; in Illinois, 86.2 per cent, and in Iowa, 86.9 | that are improved. 


per cent. In other words, in these four states more than four out | For the farmer who is burdened with idle, unproductive acres, 
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TILED LAND ON FARM OF B. H. THOMPSON, AURORA, N. C. 
This Land, Once too Wet to Grow Anything but Worthless Marsh Grass, has Been Made the Best on the Farm by Tile Drainage 








of every five acres in farms are improved and yielding returns to the | there are two courses that may be pursued: First, the idle land may 
owners. On the other hand, in Georgia in 1910 only 45.6 per cent of | be put to work; or, second, part of it may be sold and the proceeds 
all the land in farms was improved, 46.8 per 
cent in Alabama, 48.5 per cent in Mississippi, DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page 
and 24.2 per cent in Texas. For the South | How to Make Hotbeds and Cold Frames . 6 


as a whole, only 42.5 of all the land in farms | Some Prize-winners at the Carolina Fairs . 7 
was improved. 





used to improve the remainder. 
Improved land does not necessarily 
mean land in cultivation. Good, fenced 
pastures, growing grasses and clovers the 
Drainage: Its Relation to Crop Growing . 8 | year round, will often be more profit- 
Unquestionably here is one of the reasons | Young North Carolina Awake . . . . . 10 | ble than the tilled acres. Then in the 


why Southern agriculture has not been as Candling Eggs Increases Their Market fields that are in cultivation, much can be 
profitable as it should be—too large a pro- —— ee at done to increase their productive capaci- 


portion of our capital is tied up in idle lands. - P ty. Wet spots need to be drained, gullies 
To illustrate: A farm of 160 acres, only half Progressive Davidson . . . eet tae 14 should be filled, terraces built on rolling 
of which is improved, has 80 acres of idle Southern Farms Are Under-capitalized. . 14 | jands, stumps removed, thickets cleaned 


land that is a liability rather than an asset. | Learn About the New Rural Credits Law 15 | up, and broad, open fields substituted for 

Valuing this idle land at $15 an acre, or | Darning asa Useful Art . . . . . . . 16] a jumble of patches. 

$1200 for the eighty acres, with interest at | Hints for Thanksgiving Dinner. . . . . 18 All this simply means that the busy acre 
' > A ‘ axes 2? >» ‘ea y Te « Pal ~ ‘ - +c > avi acre. y 

8 per cent and taxes 2 per cent, we have an Why Nota Thanksgiving Service Like This? 18 is the paying acre. And not only must 


annual charge of $120. In other words, we of 6 each acre be kept at work, but it must be 
are making our 80 acres of improved land Beautifying the Home Grounds . . . . 19 so handled that it will do good work—will 


pay $120 a year for the privilege of keeping State Union Meets Next Week . . . . 20 produce maximum crops. This—maxi- 
these 80 loafer acres. And on thousands of | How to Handle Black-jack or Iredell Soils. 23 | mum production on a maximum of the 
farms only one-third or even one-fourth the 











total farm acres—is good farming. 

















On a Great Farm ir. the Blue Grass Country—-from an actua] photograph 














Why You Can’t Buy 
Goodyear Tires By Mail 


A study of old tires gathered in junk yards shows that many of them wear out before their 


time because they have not been used properly. 


So a manufacturer of tires has not done his duty to the public until he provides a way for 
all tire users to get the constant advice and help of tire experts. 


You may think your car is running just right and 
that your tires are doing allthatthey should do. But 
an expert, in five minutes, may show you how to get 
three times the mileage you are now getting. 


That is why Goodyear Tires are sold through 
Goodyear Service Stations—and not by mail 
or direct from factory—so that all Goodyear 


users may be able to get the last mile of wear out of 


their tires. ., « & 


There is a Goodyear Service Station man in your 
neighborhood. He will sell you tires worth the money. 
Then he will help you get your money’s worth by 
advice, inspection and inflation service. 


This is the only right way to sell tires—or buy tires. 





When the Goodyear Service Station man suggests that you put 
Goodyear Tubes in your Goodyear casings he is thinking as much 
about making your casings wear a long time as about selling tubes. 


He will especially recommend Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes 
because they are cheapest in the end. 


All Goodyear Tubes are made the right way. They are built up 
of layer on layer of pure, tissue-thin gum, not ground out of a machine 
like sausage. 


Each layer is inspected for sand holes and bubbles. Then avalve 
patch is put on and the whole is vulcanized into one unified, air-tight 
tube, which will do all the work required of a tube and do it longer 
and better than others not made in this careful, expensive way. 


All of the quick-repair tire necessities have been collected into one 
handy package in the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit. 


This is the only thing of its kind on the market and is worth many 
times its price—in peace of mind alone. 


When you start out with the Kit in your tool box you 4vow that 
you are going to get back home, whether you are carrying spare 
tires or not, 

Whatever accident your tires rnay have—short of complete ruin— 
is provided for in the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit. It contains an inside 
protection patch, outside protection patch, self-cure tube patches, 
cement, talc, friction tape, valve parts and pressure gauge—all gathered 
together so that you know they are all there. 


Get it next time you buy gasoline. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘*‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy ta get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 
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CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Agriculture, the 
population of the United States has 
increased by 24,000,000 people in the 
last 15 years, and the number of beef 
animals has decreased 6,000,000 and 
sheep 10,000,000, while hogs have in- 
creased 11,000,000. 





The National Dairy Show 


HOSE who joined the “party” made 

up by the Southern Railroad agri- 
cultural officials and attended the 
National Dairy Show at Springfield, 
Mass., as well as all others who at- 
tended from the South, must have 
been well pleased with their trip. 

It was the greatest dairy show ever 
held in this country. In point of at- 
tendance, facilities for housing exhib- 
its and the quality and numbers of 
exhibits, the show was the best ever 
held, but in point of management, 
transportation and in the housing of 
the people, the most charitable state- 
ment that can be made is, that these 
were not satisfactory. Springfield is 
too small a town for such a gathering 
and such a show. Hotel accomoda- 
tions are entirely inadequate and the 
attempt to house the visitors in pri- 
vate houses could not have been han- 
dled much worse, notwithstanding 
the boasted efficiency of the “wise 
men of the East.” 

The transportation to and from the 
Fair Grounds was entirely inadequate 
and woefully slow. And at the 
grounds, although the buildings were 
large and splendidly arranged, the 
management of the crowds was so 
inefficient and crude that not only 
was it impossible for those seated in 
the coliseum to see the cattle in the 
rings, but the judge was unable to get 
room from the crowds that closed in 
on him, to properly sift and line up 
the winners for careful inspection. 

It is a pity that such a splendid 
institution as the National Dairy 
Show cannot obtain adequate perma- 
nent quarters in some central city 
which can furnish accommodations 
commensurate with its magnitude 
and importance. No progressive dai- 
ryman interested in learning more of 
dairy cattle and dairy equipment and 
methods can afford to miss this great 
annual dairy show. 

The South has given an invitation 
to the managers of the dairy show to 
bring it South. The show is getting 
larger and better every year, and be- 
fore it is brought South we should be 
certain that we have facilities for 
properly handling it. Atlanta is prob- 
ibly best equipped of any of our 
‘outhern cities for handling this 
show, but it will-be well for those 
interested to consider carefully if 
there is any place in the South better 
equipped than was Springfield. Unless 
we can house and handle the crowds 
better than did Springfield, Mass., we 
had better not try to bring the show 
South. 





Farm Conditions Affecting the Use 
of Agricultural Implements 


NE obstacle to the use of more, 

larger and better farm implements 
in the South has been the lack of 
horse power on the farms—not only is 
the number on farms too small in pro- 
portion to rural population, but the 
weight or power per animal is also de- 
ficient. In the South Central states 
there is only .46 horse or mule on the 
farms per capita of rural population, 
while in the North Central states 
there is .82 of a horse or mule per cap- 
ita. In other words, in the South Cen- 
tral states there are 2.17 rural popula- 
tion to a farm horse or mule, while 


in the North Central states there is 
only 1.22 rural population to each 
farm horse of mule. 

Consequently, the farm worker of 
the South uses more light one-horse 
and less efficient implements than the 
farm worker of the North Central 
states. The result is that the average 
Southern farm worker cultivates less 
acres than his Northern competitor. 
In fact, there are in the North Central 
states 18.5 acres of improved farm 
land per capita of rural population, 
while in the South Central states 
there are only 7.5 acres of improved 
land per capita of rural population. It 
may also be of interest to note that 
while the agricultural worker of the 
North Central states must cultivate 
22.5 acres of improved land per horse 
or mule, and the farm worker of the 


south Central states only has to culti- 


vate 16.1 acres per horse or mule, and 
that while the Northern worker culti- 
vates nearly 2.5 times as much land on 
an average, he is able to do so because 
of a larger use of farm implements 
and machinery. In the South Central 
states there is used $14.26 worth of 
farm implements per capita of rural 
population, while in the North Central 
states they use $38.78 worth of farm 
implements and machinery per capita 
of rural poulation. But, if we state 
the investment in implements in terms 
of value per acre, the difference is 
slight, because of the small number of 
acres cultivated per worker in the 
South. The value of the implements 
and machinery per acre of improved 
farm lands in the South Central states 
is $1.90, while in the North Central 
states it is $2.09 per acre. 

But the value of the products from 
an acre in the South Central states is 
greater than the value of the products 
from an acre in the North Central 
states, and hence our returns per acre 
cultivated are high, but there are not 
enough acres cultivated per capita of 
rural population—more farm power— 
horses, mules and tractors—and more 
and larger implements are essential to 
the solution of farm economic prob- 
lems in the South. 





JOHNSON GRASS FOR HAY 


The Plant Is an Excellent Hay Crop, 
but a Rather Dangerous Pest to In- 
troduce Where It Is Not Already 
Growing 


READER wishes us to say some- 

thing in defense of Johnson grass 
as a hay plant, and give the digestible 
nutrients in the different kinds of 
hays. 

In the issue of The Progressive 
Farmer for November 20, 1915, we 
reported the results of an experi- 
ment made by Director Lloyd at the 
Mississippi Experiment Station, com- 
paring the feeding values of Johnson 
grass, timothy, lespedeza, alfalfa and 





Bermuda grass hays for feeding 
mules. In this test they ranked as 
follows: 

I. Alfalfa, 

2. Lespedeza, 

3. Johnson grass, 

4. Timothy, 

5. Bermuda. 


The digestible nutrients in a given 
amount or weight of hay is not an 
entirely accurate index of its feeding 
value, although a pretty good indica- 
tion. The quality of the hay, and 
hence the palatability, and the waste 
in feeding are important factors. 
Moreover, in giving the digestibility 
of hays we must, ~ course, give the 
average of all i-sts and the larger 
the number of these: tests the more 
the differences between the different 
grades or quality are lessened. Be- 


tween a good grade of Johnson grass 
and a poor grade of timothy there is 
a very considerable difference in 
value, whereas there is little differ- 
ence in grades of the same quality or 
in the average of all grades. The 
same facts apply to a comparison of 
other hays; hence, the average of all 
tests of the different grass hays 
shows that there is not much differ- 
ence in their value. The same is also 
true to a considerable extent with 
regard to the average quality of dif- 
ferent legume hays. 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENTS IN 100 POUNDS _ 

















| Carbohy- | 
Hays | Protein {| drates | Fat 

Johnson grass .......-- | 2.9 Ibs.| 45.0 Ibs.{ 1.0 Ibs. 
WE. 5 vresxew: dete | .0 Ibs.| 42.8 Ibs.} 1.2 Ibs. 

Millet (common or Hun-| | | 
BOCIAG ccseassevcvess 5.0 Ibs.| 46.0 Ibs.| 1.8 Ibs. 
| ere eee ee | 4.6 IDs.| 45.9 Ibs.| 1.2 Ds. 
Orchard @fass8 ... +... | 4.7 Ibs.| 41.1 Ibs.| 1.6 Ibs. 
Oat grass (tall meadow)} 3.4 Ibs.| 38.4 Ibs.| 1.2 Ds. 
i Ae ee | 4.5 Ibs.| 38.1 Ibs.| 1.7 IDs. 
eee 2.2 Ibs.) 47.8 Ibs.| 1.0 Ibs. 
MOG CHEE icc cs vcscses 7.6 Ibs.| 39.3 Ibs.} 1.8 Ibs. 
Po) eee 7.6 Is.| 36.9 Ibs.} 1.1 Ibs, 
Ctimsgon clover ........ 9.7 Ibs.| 36.8 Ibs.| 1.0 Ibs, 

Sweet clover (White | | 
BAGINOUUR) Si esiensus | 10.9 Ibs.| 38.2 Ibs.| 0.7 Ibs. 
AUTOS. 2. 6.60:6i6.06550%00% | 10.6 Ibs.| 39.0 Ibs.| 0.9 Ibs, 
Bi Re eae } 11.7 Ibs.| 39.2 Ibs.} 1.2 Ibs. 
COWDER 6 vcs t cesses vees 13.1 Ibs.| 33.7 Ibs.| 1.0 Ibs. 
ERSVOOCEE «6.5 6035:6 09.008 8.6 Ibs.| 41.1 Ybs.| 1.1 Ibs. 
Peanut vines with nuts.| 9.6 Ibs.| 39.6 Ibs.| 3.3 Ibs. 


Peanut vines without | 
MUS oven scrsercvns | 6.6 Ibs.| 37.0 Tbs.| 3.0 Ibs. 


—From 15th Edition Henry’s Feeds and Feeding. 
On lands already seeded to John- 
son grass, which are rich and. moist 





enough to produce a good growth, 


the plant may be made a very profit- 
able hay crop. Two and sometimes 
three cuttings are obtained or a crop 
of fall-sowed oats may be grown and 
one to two cuttings of Johnson grass 
hay obtained after the oat crop is 
harvested. Johnson grass also grows 
well with alfalfa without apparently 
injuring the growth of the alfalfa. 
The tonnage is increased, although 
the grade of alfalfa hay is lowered. 

The quality of the hay, when the 
plants are cut before they become 
too large and coarse, is good and it is 
superior in feeding value and palata- 
bility to timothy. 

But we cannot advise any man to 
sow Johnson grass on a farm where 
it is desired to continue the cultiva- 
tion of corn, cotton or other row 
crops. Good crops of corn and cot- 
ton can be made on Johnson grass 
lands, but it costs too much for culti- 
vation to keep the Johnson grass in 
subjection. If mowed and grazed for 
a few years and none of the plants 
allowed to make and scatter seed, the 
land may then be cultivated in corn 
or cotton for one year at little extra 
cost, but the next year cultivation 
will cost more, and after the second 
year the land should be mowed and 
pastured again for another period of 
two or three years. 

Johnson grass is an excellent hay 
plant, and where it now exists it 
should be fully utilized for hay and 
pasture. It is probably very much 
more profitable to use Johnson grass 
lands, that are rich and moist enough 
to produce a fair crop, for hay-mak- 
ing rather than to try to cultivate 
them in corn and cotton. 





RICH LAND, FOOD AND FEED 
SHOULD BE FIRST 


After We Have Looked to These Es- 
sentials, We Are Safe in Growing 
All the Cotton We Can 


N? DOUBT many farmers who were 
advised to reduce their cotton 
acreage last spring feel that the ad- 
vice was not good. With cotton sell- 
ing at from 18 to 20 cents a pound and 
seed at from $50 to $60 per ton, it is 
not difficult for any man to convince 
himself that he cannot grédw too much 
cotton. The writer has never been 
able to find, in his observation of ac- 
tual practice, that it is a good plan to 
grow cotton to buy corn, hay, meat 
and mules to make cotton; but in 
theory it is not difficult to prove on 
paper that it is economy to do so in 
years like this. On the other hand, 
I have never been able to agree with 
those who say: “Grow your supplies 





and then all the cotton you can.” It 
is not difficult to prove that cotton is 
the best crop known to agriculture, a 
season like this, but cotton is only a 
good crop when the yield is sufficient 
per acre, one year with another and 
at average prices, to pay a profit over 
cost of production. 

Recently I saw a field that back in 
1878 or 1879, when the experiment 
started, produced over 70 bushels of 
corn per acre, that is now, after grow- 
ing corn every year since, producing 
only 30 bushels per acre. 

We believe that the facts as written 
in the records and experience of the 
last fifty years show plainly that the 
only correct practice for the cotton 
farmer is to produce all the cotton he 
can after he has taken care of his soil 
fertility and his needs in food and 
feed crops. 

If we grow those crops necessary 
to economically maintain or build up 
soil fertility, in an intelligent crop- 
ping system, and produce the supplies 
for the farm, which can be economi- 
cally grown on the farm, there is no 
danger of an over-production of cot- 
ton in the near future. But even the 
man who has advanced in intelligent 
farm management to the point that 
he is convinced it is wise to produce 
the corn, hay and meat for the farm, 
is likely to forget the matter of soil 
fertility in years such as this. 

But it is just because of this fact, 
that we have ignored soil fertility, 
that some men are able to figure out 
on paper that it does not pay to grow 
corn to feed to mules. The reduced 
soils show this reduction more in the 
corn than in the cotton yields, hence 
the farther we go in our neglect of 
soil fertility the more excuse we find 
for planting less corn and more cot- 
ton, because cotton is a better poor 
land crop than corn. Any man who 
is now growing a given number of 
bales of cotton can in five years be 
growing the same number of bales on 
two-thirds the number of acres now 
used to produce that number of bales. 
He can do so without the loss of a 
single bale of cotton during the five 
years and the increased fertility will 
more than pay its cost in the other 
crops which may be grown on the 
acreage released from cotton. 

‘If therefore, a man concludes, for 
instance, that he must have 40 bales 
of cotton each year for the next five 
years, if he will give intelligent 
thought to soil fertility he can pro- 
duce those 40 bales on less acres than 
at present and produce his feeds on 
the acres released from cotton. 

We have always allowed prices like 
the present to cause us to lose all 
thought of soil fertility, and conse- 
quently-our yields are so small that 
in bad seasons we are so poor that 
we cannot afford even the seeds re- 
quired to sow legume or soil improve- 
ment crops. It is simply another case 
of there being no need to patch the 
roof in fair weather and its being too 
disagreeable to do it when it is rain- 
ing. 

The wise farmer will, next season, 
as in all others, first provide for tak- 
ing care of his soil fertility and his 
needs for feed ahd foodstuffs, and 
then grow all the cotton he can. If 
he reverses the order and grows all 
the cotton he can and lets the other 
fellow grow his feed crops, and for- 
gets that his soil fertility is his stock 
in trade and his future safety, he will 
in the end find himself poor and with 
a poor soil. A poor man with a rich 
soil may himself get riches, but a 
poor man with a poor soil, never. 





The heavy advertiser of a certain town en- 
tered the editorial offices of the daily paper, 
and in angry and disgusted tones delivered 
himself as follows: ‘‘What’s the matter with 
this sheet, anyway? That was a fine mess 
you people made of my ad. yesterday.” 
“What seems to be the trouble?” asked the 
editor, anxiously. ‘‘Read it and see,” safd 
the advertiser, and he thrust a copy of the 
paper into the editorial hands. The unhappy 
editor read, “If you want to have a fit, wear 
Jinks’s shoes.” 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Hotbeds and Cold Frames 


A. boo can I get a bulletin on 
the making of hot beds and cold 
frames?” 

The Kentucky Experiment Station, 
Lexington,Ky., has issued a well illus- 
trated circular, No. 11, on hotbeds and 
cold frames, which I suppose they will 
send on application. 





Growing Cannas From Seed 


SSC HOULD cannas grown from seed 
planted this fall be transplanted 
in the spring?” 

You might transplant the young 
plants when they first appear, but it 
is better to plant the seed thinly in 
rows and let them grow an entire 
season. Then you can find which are 
worth keeping and can use the roots 
for planting beds. 





Bamboo 


6¢““AN bamboo like fishing rods be 
grown here? 

There are many varieties of bam- 
boo, and our native reeds belong to 
that family. Some varieties of bam- 
boo are rather tender, while others 
are hardy as far north as Philadel- 
phia. Bambusa Aurea is a good va- 
riety and can be had from Florida 
nurseries or others perhaps. Reas- 
oner Bros., Oneco, Fla., can supply 
many sorts. 





Grapes and Persimmons 
‘ HERE can I get the Munson 
Hybrid grapes? At what age 
will our native persimmons come into 
bearing from seed?” 

You can get the Munson grapes 
from the Munson Nursery, Denison, 
Texas. Could not possibly say how 
long it will take persimmons to come 
into bearing from seed, as I have 
never grown them in that way. Prob- 
ably eight or ten years. 





Abruzzi Rye 


se ILL Abruzzi rye cross with com- 

mon rye if sowed in fields some 
distance apart? When should it be 
sowed to get the best seed?” 


All the cereal grains like wheat and 
rye are self-fertilizing and seldom 
cross to any great extent. Sowed in 
fields any distance apart they will 
not cross at all. Sow early in No- 
vember on well prepared soil, making 
the surface as fine as possible, and 
put the seed in with a wheat drill for 
the best results. Set the drill to sow 
five pecks an acre. 





Bedding Material | 


ssf AM in the butcher business and 

farming too. I fatten cattle every 
winter, and would like to know if the 
shavings from a planing mill will 
make as good bedding as pine straw— 
that is, will they make as good ma- 
nure?” 

No, the shavings will make rather 
poor manure, far inferior to pine 
straw, and still more inferior to 
wheat straw or cottonseed hulls. [f 
have to buy my manure, and I always 
avoid any made with shavings or saw- 
dust, for I find either detrimental to 
the manure. 





Broomsedge Field 


| HAVE a field on this place which 
has been lying out for years and 
is set in broomsedge. Would it be 
well to fence it off for hogs? Want 
to grow truck crops on it in 1918.” 
The hogs would get little out of the 
broomsedge this winter, and if you 
want to get the land ready for truck 
crops the best thing you can do will 


be to turn the broomsedge under 
deeply, harrow in an application of 
lime, and sow to rye. Turn the rye 
under in spring and sow to cowpeas 
with some acid phosphate. Then you 
will have a good crop to turn under 
and prepare for truck with heavy use 
of fertilizer. 





Early Irish Potatoes 


“\7OUR advice in regard to the dis- 

astrous crop of early Irish pota- 
toes in 1915 was so good that I avoid- 
ed it, while many of my neighbors dis- 
regarded it and lost heavily. Last 
spring you advised planting, and some 
of those who got ‘burnt’ the season 
before were afraid, and I made a good 
thing by taking your advice and plant- 
ing heavily. Now, I would like to 
know your opinion in regard to the 
coming season. Is the prospect good 
for the early Southern crop?” 


None of these grapes succeeds long 
in our climate unless grown under 
glass. 





Lice on Turnips 
oe lice are eating the leaves of 
my turnips, mustard and collards. 
What shall I do for them?” 

As I have often said on this page, 
tobacco in some form is the sover- 
eign remedy for plant lice or aphides 
of all kinds. You can dust the plants 
over with tobacco dust from a smok- 
ing tobacco factory or you can make 
a strong decoction of tobacco stems 
in hot water and spray with this 
when cool. Or you can get the con- 
centrated extract of tobacco in the 
form of sulphate of nicotine under 
the name of “Black-leaf 40,” sold by 
seedsmen, and dilute this for spray- 
ing. 





Pimiento Pepper Again 


SSEYLEASE give me more information 
in regard to the pimiento pepper, 

its growth and advantages?” 
The Pimiento pepper is a medium- 
sized pepper, perfectly smooth and 
not wrinkled, and of a conical form. 





Talk for Boys” 


series. 
novelist, Henry Sydnor Harrison, 
been born at Sewanee, in 1889. 

worthiest and most successful modern 
Talk” will be by Dr. Lyman Abbott.] 


whatever discouragement. 


isn’t likely to hit any of them. 


any boy or man. 





A MESSAGE FROM A SOUTHERN NOVELIST 


Decide Definitely on Your Goal and Then Work Steadfastly 
to It in Spite of Temporary Defeats—This Week’s “Success 


[Many eminent statesmen, scientists and educators have written ‘‘Talks’’ in this 
This week we have a message from a distinguished novelist—a Southern 

Mr. Harrison is a native of Tennessee, 

His ‘‘Queed” 


having 
and “V. V.’s Byes’ are two of the 
American novels, Next week’s ‘Success 


qualities that I believe will help you win success as men or 
farmers, I should mention: (1) a clear perception of what it is 
that you want to accomplish, and (2) steady perseverance” under 


[' RESPONSE to Editor Poe’s request that I name one or more 


The first of these seems to me very important, because divided or 
uncertain efforts seldom get anywhere, and unless a boy can state 
definitely to himself what he is aiming at, the chances are that he 
isn’t aiming at anything, or else is aiming at so many things that he 


But perhaps most of you have already made up your minds what 
you intend to do, or get, or be, and then the second point becomes 
more important than anything else. 
getting or being is sure to be hard to do or get or be, and that means 
that there will be obstacles to be surmounted and discouragements to 
be faced down. No one is likely to accomplish anything in this world 
who cannot look beyond temporary defeats and see still shining and 
beckoning before him that goal, that final accomplishment, which he 
set before himself in the beginning. 

I want to add that few things in the life of the South seem to me 
more significant than the work that some of you boys are doing on 
and for the farms. This is a work, and here is a goal, big enough for 


HENRY SYDNOR HARRISON. 


For whatever is worth doing or 








Two good seasons seldom follow 
each other in the truck growing busi- 
ness. After a very successful season, 
like the last, it is usually wise to be 
cautious. But the prospect for the 
coming season is good, for potatoes 
are very short in the North, and pota- 
toes are selling high all over the 
country. The chances now seem to 
be that the Northern markets will be 
bare of old stock and there will be 
room for the early crop of the South 
at good prices. I will watch the 
market reports and note any changes, 
but at this time it certainly promises 
well for the early Irish potato crop if 
it is not overdone. 





Trying Vinifera Grapes 


‘sy AM trying all the grapes I saw 
in California and the leading 
hardy grapes of California and Ari- 
zona. I have, also, the seedless grape, 
Thompson’s seedless. All will fruit 
next year, and I will then report 
about them. I also have the Malaga 
grape grafted on Diamond roots.” 

I do not.want to discourage you, 
but the California vines are certain to 
fail with you, especially on their own 
roots, for the phyloxera insects in our 
soils will soon destroy them. Those 
you have on the Diamond may last 
longer if well sprayed to prevent mil- 
dew. I do not know the Thompson 
seedless grape, but have known the 
old Seedless Sultana for many years. 


I notice that one of the seedsmen 
catalogues it under the name of Glory 
pepper. It is the sweetest pepper I[ 
have grown. The plants grow about 
three feet high and this summer gave 
me a wonderful crop from June till 
frost. We have been cutting them up 
and boiling them and eating them as 
greens all summer. They are just the 
right size to make stuffed pickles, and 


I have dropped all other sweet pep- 
pers. 





Keep the Land Covered in Winter 


| PASSED a field recently where the 
owner had Sudan grass in rows 
about 20 inches apart. He had cut it 
the third time, and now the frost will 
kill the grass and he will have no 
winter cover. With the grass in such 
rows (and the rows are the best way 
to grow it) he could have sowed 
crimson clover, and the late growth 
of the grass would have been merely 
a protection to the clover, and it 
would have made up for the loss the 
soil has sustained from the grass cut. 
This getting of clover on the land in 
winter is one of the most important 
matters in the improvement of our 
soils. Bare land in winter wastes 
fertility, and the sooner our farmers 
understand this the more clover we 
will see growing. Some have an idea 
that a crop of dead peavines on the 
soil will make a winter cover. But 
this is simply a mulch and will be 
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wasting in the winter winds. The 
best plan is to turn the peas under 
early and sow crimson clover after 
harrowing in a dressing of lime. A 
winter cover should be one of living 
plants that will take up and store 
away the nitrates that would be 
washed from the soil in winter, and 
restore them in the form of organic 
nitrogne in the spring and clover is 
the best winter cover because it will 
gain more nitrogen from the air. But 
when too late for the clover always 
sow rye, for while it will add no ni- 
trogen from the air as clover will, it 
will save the loss of nitrogen from 
the soil in winter and return it to 
the soil in spring when turned under. 

And in the case of rye, the time 
for turning under is important. Too 
many allow the rye to grow up and 
get strawy. In that state it decays 
more slowly and may do harm in dry 
weather to the following crop. Rye 
should be turned under when not 
over knee-high. It is then sappy and 
will decay rapidly and make no trou- 
ble. Though I have not grown it, the 
general report is that the Abruzzi 
rye is a great improvement over our 
common rye. 





House Plants in Winter 


LANTS that are to be kept in pots 

in the house in winter should now 
be gone over. Those that have been 
in pots all summer will be benefited 
by turning them out of the pots and 
shaking off some of the soil and then 
returning them to the pots with some 
fresh soil. 

The soil I use for pot plants in win- 
ter was prepared last spring. I made 
a stack of grass sods cut two inches 
thick, laying them grass side down 
and covering them with manure, 
building up the heap in this way with 
alternate layers of sod and manure. 
This was chopped down during the 
summer and well mixed. When I use 
this it is rubbed through a sieve with 
half-inch mesh, rubbing the sod 
roots through to make the soil 
spongy and mellow. 

The great fault of flower lovers ts 
that they are apt to use larger pots 
than needed. It is far better to start 
a plant in a moderate sized pot and 
then shift it when that pot gets well 
filled with roots, to one only a size 
larger. 

Another fault with many is that 
they do not water the plants prop- 
erly. We dribble a little water on 
the pot every day, and it looks moist 
while all the lower part is dust dry. 
Never water a plant till it is evidently 
in need of it, and then give water 
enough to go clear through the pot. 
Always put some broken potsherds in 
the bottom of a pot of any large size 
to furnish drainage, and put a little 
coarse material over this to insure 
drainage. 

Liquid manure will help plants at 
times, but should never be used un- 
less the pot is well filled with roots. 
Otherwise you may sour the soil. If 
earth worms get into a pot, pour 
some clear lime water on it and they 
will come to the surface and can be 
picked out. 

Some plants will not bloom till the 
roots are crowded. Bulbs like the 
amaryllis will grow in a pot too large 
for them but will not bloom till they 
have gotten the crop crowded with 
roots. Hence in potting these bulbs 
it is best to put them in a moderate 
sized pot and get the roots cramped 
and they will bloom. 

To bloom hyacinths and _ other 
Dutch bulbs in pots, they must be 
potted firmly with the top of the 
bulb just at the surface. Then water 
and put them in total darkness until 
the pots are filled with roots, and 
then you can bring them to a sunny 
window and let the tops develop, but 
if you bring them at once into the 
window you will fail to get a good 
bloom for the roots must be well de- 
veloped first. 





Ask “Daddy” to renew his subscription to- 
day for The Progressive Farmer and nomi- 
nate you in the Pig and Chicken Club. Read 
the ad. in this issue. 
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Nor could one say that Reo mechanics are all more skilled—others 
can hire good fn Preise too. 


That’s why we say that o you took Reo design and Reo specifications 
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te a Reo. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








HOW TO MAKE HOTBEDS AND 
COLD FRAMES 





These Are Necessities for the South- 
ern Gardener — Suggestions That 
Will Help in Making and Using 


O WINTER garden is complete 

without some kind of forcing 
structure. In the South it is com- 
paratively easy to construct and care 
for such, either hotbeds or cold 
frames. 

The construction of hotbeds and 
cold frames is simple. They are es- 
sentially the same, the latter differ- 
ing only in that no artificial heat is 
supplied. In constructing a hotbed, 
the necessary heat is secured by the 
addition of unfermented stable ma- 
nure, the amount depending upon the 
crop being grown. 

Ordinarily, the frames are so con- 


about 80 degrees F. before sowing. 

In handling frames, especially those 
with sash, ventilate them every day 
that the conditions permit. Fresh 
air is essential to the well-being of 
the plants. On bright, sunshiny days 
the sash may be removed entirely. As 
an extra precaution, the sash should 
be covered with corn stover or any 
strawy material when the temper- 
ature falls below freezing. Plants 
that are frozen “should be left. cov- 
ered until they have thawed out. 

Before transplanting seedlings to 
the field harden them off by exposing 
them a short while each day. In- 
crease the time gradually and finally 
leave exposed for a few nights. 

C> J. HAYDEN. 





Renewing the Old Apple Orchard 


OW is the time of year to decide 
what should be done with the old 

















A DESIRABLE TYPE OF HOTBED 


structed that standard hotbed sash 
may be used. This sash is 3x6 feet, 
and should be made of cypress or 
some other durable wood. For this 
latitude, the single-glazed are best. 
The one great disadvantage of the 
double-glazed sash is that dirt and 
trash accumulate between the layers 
of glass and shut out ‘the sunlight. 
In the extreme southern part of the 
Cotton Belt, canvas or muslin may 
be substituted for the sash for such 
hardy crops as the lettuce, parsley, 
etc. 

In locating frames, it is best that 
they be placed near a source of wa- 
ter supply and in such a location 
that some one will pass each day. 
This helps to insure that the proper 
attention will be given. It is well to 
have some kind of protection to the 
north, and have the frames facing the 
south or east. The morning sun is 
especially desired in the forcing of 
any vegetable. 

Cloth-covered frames may be con- 
structed of boards only, or perma- 
nent ones may be covered with such 
material. The kind of frame and cov- 
ering will always depend upon the 
crop being grown. In spring, when 
it is desirable to sow such vegetable 
seed as tomato, pepper or eggplant, 
a real hotbed will be necessary. Ifa 
crop of lettuce is grown, a cold frame 
will be sufficient. Then, too, canta- 
loupe, watermelon, cucumber, and 
squash seeds may be planted in the 
cold frames several weeks before con- 
ditions permit outdoor planting, and 
when all danger of frost is over the 
frame can be removed and put away 
for use the following season. If prop- 
erly spaced,-such crops can be culti- 
vated with a horse. 

In planting seed in a hotbed, exer- 
cise care not to sow the seed until 
the heating subsides. Ina newly pre- 
pared bed, the temperature often 
rises to 90 to 100 degrees F., which 
will destroy the viability of the seed. 
Wait until the temperature drops to 


neglected apple orchard. By study- 
ing each tree in the orchard in the fall 
many necessary points may be secur- 
ed for later use. In studying the or- 
chard it is a very good plan to make 
an inventory or plan on paper. Secure 
a sheet of paper which has been ruled 
in both directions and tack it onto a 
smooth piece of board. Now go along 
each row of trees in the orchard and 
mark on the paper the location of ev- 
ery tree and the location where the 
trees are missing. Also mark on the 
paper the variety of each tree and the 
approximate condition as regards de- 
cay. height, and shape of head, and 
any infestation of insects or disease. 
Certain signs may be used on the plan 
to designate these different condi- 
tions 

Trees which have decayed trunks or 
large limbs, or which are very badly 
infested with canker, fire blight, or 
San Jose scale can seldom be profita- 
bly renewed. 

After the autumn work has been fin- 
ished and some leisure moments are 
available the inventory may be stud- 
ied over and an accurate estimate 
made whether the orchard will pay 
for the labor required for renewal or 
whether it would be more profitable 
to take out the trees and use the land 
for other purposes. If it is decided 
that the orchard is worth renewal, 
then plans may be made to do the var- 
ious parts of the work as they are 
needed. Pruning and deheading of 
the trees together with cleaning the 
brush from the orthard and spraying 
with lime-sulphur mixture should all 
be done before growth begins in the 
spring. If the orchard has been in sod 
it should be plowed in early spring 
and the trees fertilized with well-de- 
cayed stable manure or with commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

All the operations of orchard re- 
newal take some time and they should 
be planned for in advance, not left un- 
til the actual time the’ work is to be 
done. Much of the Work of renewal 


of old trees can be done in the winter 
when pressure of other farm work is 
not so heavy, but in order to know ac- 
curately which trees to save and 
which to cut out the inventory should 
be made when there are some apples 
on the trees. Study your trees now 
and prepare for the work this winter 
and the coming spring. 


Js Wok. 





Injurious. Insect Pests of the Orchard 
and Garden Easily Killed in Fall 


AKE advantage of the bugs in their 
winter quarters, the remnants of 
old plants, the trash and litter about 
the garden and orchard. Burn out the 
fence rows, destroy the trash and lit- 


ter wherever it has accumulated by’ 


burning it or plowing it under. Cut 
out the dead trees and limbs in the or- 
chard and make them into fire wood. 


This cleaning up about the orchard 
and garden will destroy a dozen or 
more of our most destructive pests. 
For example, the plum curculio is now 
wintering as a full grown beetle in the 
trash and litter along the fence rows 
or about the trees; the codling moth 
will be found in the worm stage within 
a silken cocoon tucked away under 
the shelly bark of dead trees and dead 
limbs; and the fruit tree bark beetles 
or shot hole borers will also be found 
wintering mostly as adult beetles in 
dead or dying trees. 

Under the old stalks and rubbish in 
the garden and about the borders will 
be found the adult asparagus beetle, 
bean leaf beetle, harlequin cabbage 
bug, flea beetles, the striped cucum- 
ber beetle, and the chrysalis of the 
cabbage worm. If you want to kill 
these pests, pile and burn dead toma- 
to and pea vines and other remains 
of vegetation in the garden and along 
the border. 


Deep fall or early winter plowing. 


will also destroy many insects. This is 
especially true of the cut worms, po- 
tato beetles, white grubs, and wire 
worms which are now hibernating in 
the soil. Late fall or early winter 
plowing will turn these insects up near 
the surface and expose them to an at- 
tack of birds, poultry, and other ani- 
mals. At this season of the year the 
insects are in a dormant or semi-dor- 
mant condition and when brought up 
near the surface of the ground they 
are unable to go deeper in the soil or 
to construct new cases or cocoons and 
they are killed by being subjected to 
excessive weather conditions and to 
the alternate freezing and thawing. 
Fall plowing and cultivation will 
also enable you to have vegetables a 
week or ten days earlier next spring 
because you will be able to plant earl- 
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Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OW lettuce seed in a frame to fur- 

nish lettuce during mid-winter. 

Even after frost, it is well to culti- 
vate such winter vegetables as spin- 
ach, kale, onions ‘and cabbage. 

Three excellent varieties of fall ap- 
ples to include in your next order for 
fruit trees are Delicious, Kinnard, and 
Magnum Bonum. 

For earliest spring cabbage, set the 
plants during late fall. Cover the en- 
tire stems with soil to prevent their 
being bursted by frost. 

Let your home garden contain every 
kind of fruit that can be produced in 
your locality, which means that it will 
contain practically all fruits except 
those of a tropical nature. 

In planting roses, a more pleasing 
effeét will be produced if the plants 
are set all together in a particular 
area rather than scattered promiscu- 
ously over the front yard. 

The first thing to do in starting an 
orchard is to find out what varieties 
to plant and then to know a nursery 
that will furnish you good trees at rea- 
sonable cost. 

Prune your muscadine grapes and 
note their increased vigor and fruit- 
fulness. Old arbors will be benefited 
by cutting out all the dead wood and 
thinning where the vines have become 
thick. 

F. J. CRIDER, 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


OUR HEALTH TALK 














Eating to Live Well 


O ONE can have health who eats 

too much. 

No one can have health who eats 
too often. . 

No one can have health who eats 
too many kinds of food at the same 
meal. 

No one can have health who eats 
when tired, hurried, worried, anxious 
or excited. 

No one can have health who rises 
late, gulps down a hearty breakfast 
and then sprints for the car. 3 

When you have eaten do not won- 
der if it will agree with you. When 
you begin to wonder, trouble begins. 
Say good-by to it, not expecting to 
hear from it again. If you fear it, do 
not eat it; if you eat it, do not fear it. 

Be cheerful at your meals. A sour 
countenance will give you a _ sour 
stomach. 

Praise your wife’s cooking—if you 
can conscientiously. 

If you go home with a grouch, leave 
it out of doors where the dog will get 











A DOUBLH FRAME, 
WHICH MAY BR 

USED AS A HOTBED 

} OR COVERED WITH 
Pg CANVAS AS A COLD 





ier on fall plowed ground. Early, thrif- 
ty, healthy plants are also less liable 
to injury from insects.—T. J. Talbert, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 





STILL PROFITABLE 


The new drug clerk had just filled a pre- 
scription for a woman customer for which he 
charged her one dollar and ten cents. After 
her departure the clerk discovered that the 
dollar was a counterfeit. 

He went hurriedly to the proprietor and 
informed him of the fact. 

“How about the ten cents,’”’ asked the pro- 
prietor—"'is that good? ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,”’ answered the clerk, “that seems 
to be all right.’’ 

“Well,’’’ said the proprietor, “don’t worry 
about it—we still make a nickel.” 


FRAMH 


it—then Shoot the dog. 

The majority of people do not-know 
how to live until they are ready to 
die, and then they are not ready to 
die because they have not rightly 
lived—Edward B. Warman, in the 
Nautilus. 





The teacher had offered a prize for the 
largest number of flies killed by any one of 
her pupils. One day, after school hours, Max 
came into the house crying bitterly: 

“What on earth is the matter?” inquired 
his mother. 

“W-why,'’ sobbed the little fellow, “I—TI 
was swatting flies, and—and one of—of them 
was a—a hornet!” 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for 4% 
new subscribcr. 
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“King of All,” Prize-winning Poland-China Boar, at South “Virginia of Mulane,” First prize Jersey cow at South Caro- “Mabel Wonder,” prize-winning Poland-China at South Car- 
Carolina State Fair. Owned by Summer and Walton, Ninety- lina State Fair. Has record of 8,000 pounds of 5 per cent olina State Fair. 11 months old and weighs 500 pounds, 
six, 8. C. milk. Owned by Taylor Plantation, Columbia, S. C. Owned by Summer and Walton Farm, Ninety-six S. C 
: 
i i 
i 
; 
“General Occoneechee,”’ largest Holstein bull at N. C,. State Fair. Six years old; weight, First prize Angus bull North Carolina State Fair 
2800. Owned by Gen. Julian S. Carr, Durham, ‘i s 
1} 
‘ 
i 
“Don Gonzelas,’’ First Prize Percheron colt,age 16 months; weight 1260. Owned by L. “Duke,” First Prize Percheron stallion. Seven years old; weight 1,800. Owned by J. 
5 evin, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Lindsay Patterson, Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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First prize Hereford at South Carolina State Fair. Owned ‘‘Sweet Alice,’ Champion over all dairy breeds at South ‘Blue Fox's Eminent, Jr.,”’ First prize Jersey Bull at South 
y L. I. Guion, Lugoff, S. C. Carolina State Fair. Owned by Dr. Kinard, Ninety-six, S. C. Coxenes State Fair. Owned by Taylor Plantation, Colum- 

" bia, S. C. 
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Read Them 
For Ten Days 


This great agricultural library 
now shipped for 10 days’ examina- 
tion. Not a cent to pay us before 
you see it and then only if you 
keep it. Learn how we place these 
instructive books in your hands. 
And how you get a valuable Man- 
ual and advice by Hon. F. D. Co- 
burn, America’s master farmer— 

FREE. (See offer below.) 
aeitieatel 


Farmer’s 
Cyclopedia 


Information that cost the U. 8S. Government 
over $4,000,000 to gather and classify, 7 big books, 
6% inches by 9 inches. Over 5,000 pages, 3 
million words, and hundreds of pictures and dia- 
grams. Every important farming question answer- 
ed. How to make a garden pay. iow to make 
an acre pay. How to make a big ranch pay. 
Reasons for failures given. How to avoid waste. 
Information on every branch of farming—indexed 
and cross-indexed for ready reference. All this, 
now yours for less than 7 cents a day. Send the 
coupon for 10 days’ examination first. 


Partial List of Contents 


Feed and Care of Dairy Cows—(This alone worth 





the price. 

Feeds and Feeding for Beef—(A wonderful work.) 

Diseases and Insect Pests—(How to protect cattle 
and crops against them.) 

ee pg Hoo Raising—(A complete library on 

iz.) 

pe With Sheep—(Every question answered.) 

Poultry Problems Solved—(No other books on 
poultry ever need be read.) 

Fruit—(How to get larger yield. How to avoid 
nsect pests.) 

— Fertilization—(Make yield 


Latest "Facts and Investigations on Every Farm 
roduct—(Insures bigger, better crops with 
labor.‘ 
Every Phase of Farm Genenmnet—-(Frems Gov- 
ernment experiments and researche! 
Farm Bu Buildings—(How to plan and build on the 


your land 


Farm "Machinery—(All about it.) 

Domestic Science—(Comfortable, 
housekeeping. Lightens 
housekeepers. ) 

And ‘on my of other subjects of vital interest 


and valu 
FREE « ual, a all in connection with the Cyclo- 
pedia. This book is not sold separately 
at any price but you get it free, with the 7 big 
volumes. Also—as a subscriber for the Cyclo- 
pedia you can have Mr. Coburn’s advice on any 
farming problem whenever you ask it. This also 
free. Worth hundreds to any farmer. 
And for 1 payment extra—year’s subscription to 
Country Life in America. Regular price $4. 


Send Coupon Without Money 


We will send the books for ten days’ reading. 
Pay only net transportation charges, nothing on 
the books. If you keep them, send us 


economical farm 
the work of the 


D. Coburn has written a Man- 


Otherwise return the books. Price 
will be advanced December 23rd @ 


Dep 
7G Garden Sit. 
Mail the coupon now. N. 


Send me the com 


¢ A seven 

cs ¢ umes. 
¢ Manual. If not satisfac 
tory I will return the 
#in ten days. 


PAGE & CO big thick. vol 


Dept. 4658 


advice to be free 





=a ee 
only 50 cents as first payment—then @ p 
$2.00 monthly until $24.50 is paid. ‘gf Page &, Cor 


plete set of Farm- 

r 4 er’s Cyclopedia (A- 

DOUBLEDAY, ¢ , ridged opecords of U. 
¢# S. Dept. of Agriculture) 

Also send Coburn 


books 
Otherwise I will 
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| best, give only temporary effects. 
| most of the Southern farms there is 


| production 

















Drainage: Its Relation to Crop Growing 


Article No. 46 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know” 








By S. H. McCrory, United States Department of Agriculture 











ITH the rapid increase in pop- 
ulation in the Southern states 
and the increased demands 
from Northern states for Southern 
farm products, the necessity for 
greater production becomes appare 


ent. In recent years the more 
general application of diversified 
farming and of better cultural 


methods has done much to increase 
crop production. There are many sec- 
tions, however, where little attention 
is given to diversified farming or 


| better cultivation of the soil. In these 


sections, the farmer’s idea of increas- 
ing yields is to increase the amount 
of fertilizer. But commercial ferti- 
lizers are always expensive, ie 

n 


another avenue open to increased 
which, comparatively 
speaking, is seldom used, namely, the 
use of tile drains. 


| Drainage Puts the Idle Acres to Work 


O* ALMOST every farm there are 
low areas lying along small streams 
or depressions which are cultivated 
only during the driest years, but 
which could be profitably cultivated 
every year if they were tile drained. 
Of course, there are some areas, 
which, because of the distance they 
are removed from an adequate outlet, 
or because of lack of fertility of soil, 
it would not be profitable to drain 
at this time. 

There are two principal reasons 
why tiling is not practiced more in the 
South; (1) either the farmer does not 


| realize the purpose of and benefits to 


be derived from tile drainage, or, (2) 
he is alarmed by the first cost and 
does not have the necessary capital. 
If it can be demonstrated that the 
use of tile is a sound and profitable 
investment, then both these objec- 
tions should be overcome. What the 


| farmer must look at is not the first 








| since the 


| cost, but what return will be obtained 


from this cost. What the man to 
whom the farmer must go for capital 


| wishes to know is whether his money 


will be safe, and if so, whether the use 
to which it is to be put will permit 
the farmer to pay promptly the inter- 
est and finally the principal. In other 
words, the farmer wants a sound busi- 
ness proposition; the banker, a sound 
investment. 

No argument can be_ presented 
which is quite so convincing as that 
made by results obtained by farmers 
who have used tile, and, therefore, I 
shall present extracts of letters re- 
ceived from those who have installed 
tile drains. 


These Men Found That Drainage Pays 


ROM one farmer in Alabama comes 
word that no crop failures occurred 
installation of tile three 
yearsago. After the severe storms of 
July last, another farmer reports that 
while on his undrained land the water 
was standing to the surface, the corn 
was dying and the ground was so soft 
that it would not bear the weight of a 
man, on his tiled land, the crops were 
unaffected and the land so well drain- 
ed that it would bear the weight of an 
automobile. From a florist in south 
Alabama comes information that the 
installation last spring of 3,000 feet 
of tile on a small tract which was 
planted to carnations, saved $1,600. A 
South Carolina farmer writes that 
from a tract of land which was worth- 
less before drainage he will make at 
least three-:ourths of a bale of cotton 
per acre, while from the land still 
remaining untiled, he will not secure 
a bale from ten acres. He concludes: 
“T consider I have made enough on 
this land this year to pay for drain- 
age.” 

A Virginia farmer in one of the 
great potato counties, reports that 
last year, before drainage, he lost his 





whole crop, while this year, despite 
the heavy May rains, he suffered no 
damage, concluding with the state- 
ment: “I have what is considered to 
be the finest potato crop in the coun- 
ty.” Before planting this year he had 
installed tile drains. 

A North Carolina farmer who had 
three acres of swamp in his farm tiled 
it at a cost of $24.38. This is his re- 
turn on investment: “Land was 
worthless before tiling, now, since I 
have it tiled, it is worth $50 per acre.” 
From another North Carolina farmer 
comes this statement: 
years ago, I bought a farm at $55 per 
acre, two acres under water, average 
depth of 6 inches, and about four 
acres so sobbed that it was useless. 
Was told that it could not be drained, 
as land between swamp and stream 
was several feet higher. It required a 
ditch 12 feet deep in places and about 
400 yards long. I placed eight-inch 
sewer pipe in this main ditch, which 
could only be two and a half feet 
below the land surface in the swamp. 
I laid four inch tile, as I thought it 
required. This drained land 
best I now have. Am harvesting corn 
now more than 75 bushels to acre, 
without fertilizer. Refused $300 per 
acre. Don’t recall how much was the 
cost of this work, but it certainly was 
a splendid investment.” 

A farmer in another county in North 
Carolina writes: I have my whole 
farm of 40 acres tiled. The cost of 
the tile per acre has varied from $18 
to $25. 
paid for its cost in one year. 
helps in a dry season. 


Tile 


out rainfall, in the history of the 
county, I have tiled land that will 
yield 50 bushels of corn to the acre.” 
From a farmer in another county 
came the report: 
from 40 to 50 bushels of corn on 
bottom land that heretofore a team 
could not walk over.” 


Important Points to Consider 


ROM allover the South similar re- 
ports come, but without reciting 
more, you may judge from the experi- 
ence of others whether youcan afford 
to delay much longer tile. draining the 
low, wet spots on your farm. Not only 
are low, wet places rendered produc- 
tive by tile drainage, but much of the 
high land, composed of a heavy, dense 
soil, would be materially improved. 
And now for a few factors which 


must be carefully considered when 
jyou undertake tile drainage. 


1. Undertake it solely as a business 


proposition, and do it in a business- 
like manner. 

2. Study your soil; learn its drain- 
age properties and agricultural value. 

3. Ascertain whether you can se- 
cure a good outlet within a reasonable 
distance of the tract to be drained. By 
“good outlet” is meant one which will 
be open not only during dry seasons, 
but one which will permit the free 
discharge of the tile when the rains 
pour and high water comes. A good 
outlet is a highly important factor in 
determining both the success and the 
life of usefulness of the drains. 

4. Secure a competent engineer who 
is familiar with drainage practice, to 
design the most economical system. 
Usually several systems can be de- 
signed, but what the farmer wants is 
the system which will give the great- 
est return on his investment. 

5. Secure good grade of tile. 

6. Competent supervision during 
construction is essential, for unless 
tile are laid properly the system can- 
not be expected to work properly. 

7. After construction, inspect the 
system regularly, especially outlets, 
and make repairs promptly. 

Compared with what remains to be 
done, comparatively little tile drain- 
age has been done in the South, 


With truck crops it has fully | 


While we have | 
had the driest summer, 12 weeks with- | 


“About eight | 


is the | 





“This year we made | 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Steady, 
All-Day Hauling 
A big day's work from your 
tractor if you equip with time-tried 
Columbia Batteries. Choose them 


for engines, autos, lanterns, phones, 
bells and blasting. High-powered— 
they cost no more, but last longer. 
a Carbon Company 
poer ~<a 














Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, which are breeding 
places for germs, 


by State Boards o: 


es ODORLESS 
Put It here In The House 

The germs are killed by a chemical process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

one. ASostuaty’ no odor. No more trouble 

to gmat than as) Closet absolutely guaran- 
rite for or description and price. 

ae SANITARY MFG CO, 11808 ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, 

oo ne Wee Wier iaabieans C4 MICH 











age fall bargain 
ress and ZZ, 


pore A bs fet ‘Alo th the 
second edition of my big 
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clothing for ev eve nember of the > family. 

Write no to$500 on fall buying! 
GALLOWAY COMPANY 














SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Self-sharpening, Double Grindi ‘Grinding Rings Rings 


—do twice the work with less power— 
Positive force feed--never chokes—Gear 
Drive. Grinds corn on cob or in shucks, 
shell corn, sheaf oats, kaf- 
fir corn, alfalfa, rye, wheat 
barley, cotton seed. Coarse 
orfine. Saves time, labor, 
fuel and aow- 9 sizes, 2 to 
25 H.P. For steam or 
oline engines. Ful- 
y guaranteed. 
; Write teday for Catalog 

THE SUPERIOR MFG. & 

MILL COMPANY 
83 East St.,Springfield,0. 
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= PER ROD UP 


Write fot Greatest m saving fence 
bargain book ever onan Seer fence 
is made of Heavy DOUBLE ALVA- 
NIZED Wire, aon 
Styles. Also Gates, Steel Poste, Barb Wire. 
Low Factory Prices, F Prepaid. Write for 
wonderful “free fence book and sample to test. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept187 Ohio 











oe. as 4740. 
J ax Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
w prices Barbed Wire. 


Said on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 


MORTON, ILLS. 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book (ready on or 
before January 1) will enable you to keep 
your accounts better. You can get it to- 
gether with a year's subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for $1.15, 
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the results which have been obtained 
by those who have had the courage to 
at least experiment in this field have 
been so encouraging that the farmers 
on every hand are making inquiries 
about tile drainage. If the farmers 
continue to install tile at the rate they 
1ave during the past year, the time is 
not many years distant when almost 
every farm will have its tile drains. 
With this awakening, fortunately for 
the farmer, many tile factories have 
been established in various Southern 


states during the past two years, thus 
making it possible to avoid heavy 
freight charges. 

In view of the ever enlarging mar- 
ket for Southern products and the in- 
creased yields which it has been de- 
monstrated can be obtained by the 
use of tile, it would seem that the 
farmer who fails at least to consider 
whether tile drainage might not im- 
prove his farm is quite likely over- 
looking a highly profitable invest- 
ment. 
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Why Some Farmers Make Money 

HE first essential is a good-sized 

business. A man must have enough 
land so that he can use his time and 
the time of his work stock and tools 
with the greatest efficiency. This 
means not less than 120 acres and not 
more than 500 acres for general Mis- 
souri conditions, the preferable size 
being between 200 and 400 acres. 

The proper amount and distribu- 
tion of capital: The investment should 
not vary widely from the average of 
the region,—either in investment per 
acre or in the distribution of invest- 
ment. 

A. farming system which furnishes 
a maximum amount of labor from 
which returns are realized either di- 
rectly or indirectly, and which in- 
cludes a minimum of labor from 
which no return is realized. Each 
workman on a farm should have pro- 
vided for him not less than 160 days 
of productive labor, and each horse 
should have not less than 50 days of 
productive labor. Many farms run 
much below these figures. 

The second essential is a business 
of high quality. The first point in this 
connection is crop yields. Yields 
should run from average to about 
one-fifth above the average for the 
region. The man who falls below the 
average in yield has an up-hill job. 

Not only must crop yields be good, 
but on farms where some feeding is 
done the feeding operations must be 
efficient. All classes of livestock 
should return at least $140 for every 
$100 worth of feed consumed, if good 
wages are to be realized for a man’s 
time. Some of the best feeders get 
much more than this. Some classes 
of stock can pay a profit by returning 
less than this, but in general, this 
rate of return will give good wages 
and pay market price for the feed 
consumed. 

A reasonable degree of diversity is 
also necessary for successfully ope- 
rating a farm. Unless special or un- 





SMALL DOCTOR’S BILLS 


Scientific Feeding the Way to Reduce 
em. 


A little science in the selection of 
food leads to good health and smaller 


doctor’s bills. Ill health not only cuts | 


down the earnings but increases the 
cost of living, too. As many ailments 
come from improper feeding it stands 
to reason you won't need the doctor 


so often if you feed yourself and 
family right. ; 
The Principal of a Texas school 


writes as follows: “When I began 
the use of Grape-Nuts my wife and I 
were at a resort for our health in 


South Texas, and our lives were in- | 


deed miserable as a result of contin- 
ual bad health, and heavy doctor’s 
bills. 

“A merchant 
Grape-Nuts as a diet. Doubting that 
it would benefit me any, I took home 
a package, and before I had used this 
box I had begun to see the good ef- 
fect it had on my digestion, so I con- 
tinued its use. I discontinued medi- 
cine altogether as Grape-Nuts was 
doing more for me than all the medi- 
cine I had taken. 

“When I returned home my friends 


and neighbors hardly knew me, I had | 
appearance 


improved so in 
and energy. 

“T recommend Grape-Nuts for a 
plain simple diet full of nourishment, 
just the thing for that worn and tired 
out feeling.” Name furnished by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


health, 


advised me to try | 


usual conditions justify a highly spec- 
ialized type of farming, a farm should 
have several sources of income to de- 
pend on. The cotton farmer of the 
South under boll weevil conditions 
serves as a good illustration of the 
danger of having only one source of 
income. A man who is depending en- 
tirely on the sale of hogs is in bad 
shape if the cholera gets his hogs one 
year, but if a man has several sources 
he can lose 


one or perhaps two 
sources and still have some income. 
The most successful farms studied 


had from three to seven or eight 

sources,—probably three to six 
sources will give the best results. 
O. R. JOHNSON, 

Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Cost of Farmer’s Mutual Insurance 


pew now doubt the value of insur- 

ance if the cost can be kept low 
enough to keep it from being too 
great a burden. Of course, for every 
dollar’s worth of property destroyed 
some one must pay. Insurance simply 
distributes this loss, so that it doesn’t 
fall so heavily on the man who 
happens to be unfortunate. The effic- 
ient company will give the greatest 
possible protection for the least possi- 
ble cost, in addition to the actual 
payment of loss. 

There are said to be farmers’ mu- 
tual companies in this country hand- 
ling over a million dollars in risks at 
a cost of less than $200 a year, exclud- 
ing, of course, the losses paid. The 
typical farmers’ company can do 
things of this kind because it pays no 
salaries, or only a very small salary to 
a secretary. Often there is no pay- 
ment except a small amount per day 


to a secretary and adjuster for the | 


time actually given in adjusting losses. 
In addition to this there is some slight 
expense for postage in case members 
are notified of meetings and assess- 
ments by mail and for paper, envel- 


opes and a few simple office supplies | 


of this kind. J. O. RANKIN, 


Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Uses Pea Huller to Thresh Velvet 
Beans 


a few of the Chinese velvet beans 
with a Star pea huller made at Che- 
raw, S. C. The only change I made 
was to put in a screen with 
large enough for the beans to pass 
through, and if the beans are well 
matured they shell nicely, but if not, 
they have to be run through the sec- 
ond time. 





Any pea thresher or wheat thresher 
| will shell them and also soy beans 
| successfully by speeding the cylinder 
| not over 500 revolutions and arrang- 
ing the screens to suit. 
J. B. ‘CASSIDEY. 
Laurinburg, N. C. 


Threshing Velvet Beans 


I HAVE just read in The Progressive 
Farmer that one velvet bean grow- 
er wanted to know what kind of a 
thresher to buy to thresh velvet 
beans. I have tried several kinds and 
I find the “J. I. Case threshing ma- 
chine” of Racine, Wis., the finest and 
best I ever tried. It cleans them 
nicely. J. E. WITHERINGTON. 
Evergreen, Ala. 





AST spring I threshed about 60 | 
bushels speckled velvet beans and | 


holes | 





Beamilion Mate 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Famous For Its 
Accuracy 


The engineer in the 
picture is RushA. Eddy 
of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. He times his runs 
with a Hamilton. 


Hundreds of Hamilton owners have written 
us letters telling of the phenomenal time- 
keeping records made by their watches. 
The fact that more Hamiltons are in use on 
American railroads than any other watch is 
proof that the Hamilton Watch is the time- 
keeper for the man who values accuracy. 


It is just as easy to own a Hamilton as any other 
kind of watch. You.can buy Hamilton movements 
alone to fit the case you now have for $12.25 ($13.00 


in Canada) and up. 


There are cased models at 


$25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00 and so on up to 
$150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k gold 
case. All have Hamilton Accuracy and Durability. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
‘* The Timekeeper’’ 


Read the sti of the Hamilton and see the various 
Models atued and described. The _ book tells 


many interesting facts about watchmaking. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. 5q Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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the subsoil. 


When You Blast Stumps 
iz You Improve the Soil 


NU Burning stumps destroys fertility. Pulling them out 
is slow and expensive. When you d/ast them out, the 
work is done cheaply and quickly. And besides getting 
rid of the stump, you also liberate the plant food in 
The best way to do this work is with 


Atlas Farm Powde 







. ; 





THE SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 4 
The Griginal Farm Powder 





Sold by dealers near you. 
Easy to buy, easy to use, and 
always satisfactory, because 
made especially for farm 
work. Quick and economical 
—bore a hole, load it, light 
the fuse and the work is done! 


Mail Coupon for “Better Farming”’ 
You will find our illustrated book “ Better Farming” full 
of helpful, valuable information. 
better crops and save money on farm work by using Atlas 
Farm Powder, The Safest Explosive. Mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $sic::! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 










Use Atlas Farm Powder to 
break up hardpan, shale and 
clay subsoils, and get better 
crops. Use it to dig ditches 
—do a month’s work in a day. 
Use it in planting trees—get 
stronger, deeper roots. 


It tells how to get 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Send me your 74-page book “Better 
Farming.” I am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
which I mark X. PF 


Stump Blasting 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 

j Tree Planting 

| Ditch Digging 

| Quarrying-Mining 
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WIN CHESTER 


_. Shotgun Shells 
cer - rT 7 

LEADER” AND ‘REPEATER’? 
For the high flyers, or the low flyers, 
‘“‘Leader” and “Repeater” shells have 
the reach, spread and penetration. 
Their great sale is due to these qual- 
ities, which insure a full bag. Use them : 
in your gun. To be sure to get them |= 


ASK FOR THE W BRAND 
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—. Does 
=. ihe Work of 
> Three er Four 
Men 
| and Teams 


Here’s a machine that is almost 
indispensable to cotton growers, 
orchardists and farmers generally, 
because of its wide range of ad- 
justments for every style of culti- 
vating. 








To flat cultivate, 
bar off and ridge 
up, or throw out 
middles. 






Gangs easily and 
guickly adjusted. 





Its extraordinary capacity for 
work materially reduces the cost 
of crop making. Does better 
work—increases the crop. 


The Moline Reversible Disc Harrow 


Built for long life and to stand severest strains. Frame of two-piece beaded 
steel, absolutely rigid; gangs held in place by one-piece double yoke—have never 
been known to spring out of shape. 

Not necessary to take gangs out from under the frame to adjust them for any 
work desired. Can be set close or wide apart in a few minutes. 

Levers give operator full control ef gangs—-hold them positively in any 
desired position—no lost motion or slipping--means quicker work. 


Bearings have hard maple bushings, oil soaked; all boxings have dust-proof 
method of lubrication—long life, minimum repair cost. 


Discs of high carbon steel can be furnished in 16, 18 


or 20 inch sizes, either round or cut-out. 











The Moline Line Includes 


Corn Planters, Cotton 
Planters, Cultivators, 
orn Binders, Grain 
Binders, Grain Drills, 
Harrows, Hay Loaders, 
Hay Rakes, Lime Sow- 
ers, Listers, Manure 
Spreaders, Mowers 
lows (chilled and 
steel), Reapers, Scales, 
Seeders, Stalk Cutters, 
Tractors, Farm Trucks, 
Vehicles, Wagons. 


This machine pays for itself many 
times over in one season’s work, 


Ask your Moline dealer to tell you about the Moline-Revers- 
ible Disc Harrow. Write us for illustrated literature. 





Moline Plow Company, 
Moline, Ill. 





Dept. 22, 
































When writing to advertisers say, “Il saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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YOUNG NORTH CAROLINA 
AWAKE! 


Corn Club, Pig Club, and Poultry Club 





Distinguish Themselves at North 
Carolina State Fair 
E HAVE already published lists 
of prize winners in the pig club 
exhibit at the recent North Carolina 
State Fair, and commented on the fine 
results obtained by Mr. B. P. Folk, 
State Pig Club Agent. Mr. T. E. 
Browne, State Club Agent, is jubilant 
over the showing made by the boys 
and girls, and The Progressive Farm- 
er joins him in congratulating them. 
He writes: 

“The county of Guilford alone sent 
down thirty-seven fine pigs, and her 
efficient county agent, Mr. E. H. An- 
derson, was able to take back to the 
Guilford County members ten first 
premiums, ten second premiums, and 
several specials as a tangible evidence 
of the value of modern methods of 
swine husbandry, as taught in the pig 
club. Mr. Anderson took back to his 
club members one hundred and twen- 
ty-six dollars in cash. Does it pay to 
be a pig club member? 

“Not only did the boys make good 
records in the pig club class, but in 
the open classes against the adult 
breeders of the state they won several 
first and second places. Mr. Folk cer- 
tainly comes in for congratulations 
for the excellent showing made by his 
pig club members. 

“In the corn contest, under the di- 
rection of Mr. A. K. Robertson, State 


Corn Club Agent, not as many sam- 
| ples were shown as last year. but 


those shown were far superior to 
those of the 1915 exhibit. The corn 
really showed that the boys are using 


| the technical information as to select- 





ion given them in the Corn Club liter- 
ature. In the open contest with the 
men for sweepstakes, Charlie Lewis 
of Wilkes County, won first prize, $25 
in cash, and Herman Leonard of Da- 
vidson County, second prize, $15, al- 
lowing only the third sweepstakes to 
go to a man, John Lewis, father of the 
boy winning first premium. In this 
contest the boys won more than $125. 
The best single ear of corn shown at 
the fair was grown by a Corn Club 
boy, Judson Osborne, of Clyde, Hay- 
wood County. 

“It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent each year that the State Fair 
must look to the Corn Club boys to 
put up the real corn show. 

“One of the striking features of the 
Fair was the poultry and egg show, 
no part of which came in for greater 
praise and distinction than the birds 
shown by the club members. Mr. A. 
G. Oliver, State Poultry Club Agent, 
was a truly happy man when one of 


| his members, Claud Morrison of Stony 


Point, carried off the highest honors 
of the show by winning the $40 silver 
trophy cup given by President Leon- 
ard Tufts for the best bird at the 
show. This distinction went to a sin- 
gle comb Rhode Island Red cock. 
Hazel Sherrill, Poultry Club member 
from Iredell, won first place in the 
open contest with her Barred Rock 


| cockerel, and second place with 
her Barred Rock pullet. Thomas 
F. Jones, a club member from 





Anson County, won first place with 
his cock and second with his 
pullet in open contest with Part- 


ridge Wyandottes. Space does not 
permit of giving the numerous prizes 
won by the club members, but it is en- 
couraging to the club members of the 
state to know that in the Poultry and 
Egg Show the boys and girls won 
more than $240.” 





Killing Out Bermuda Grass 
“| HAVE a piece of wire grass and 
do not know how to get rid of it. 
Please tell me how to do it.” 
Wiregrass or Bermuda is a summer 
erass, and likes the hot sun and does 
not grow well in shade. Hence the 


| best way to get rid of it is to keep it 


shaded. Plow the land now shallow- 
ly,so as to just turn the grass on top. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Then rake out.all you can and haul off 
to a waste place or gully. Then sow 
the land in rye. Turn the rye under 
in the spring and sew to peas. Cut the 
peas for hay and sow the stubble in 
September in crimson clover. Turn 
this under in spring for corn and cul- 
tivate clean and sow peas at the last 
working, and there will be little if any 
wire grass left. W. F. M. 





Short Staple and Long Staple Cotton 


N A striking exhibit made by the Di- 

vision of Markets at the North Car- 
olina State Fair was a large table, ar- 
ranged by Mr. O. J. McConneli, in 
which he called attention to the pro- 
duction of cotton and the length of its 
staple. 

The following table will show the 
facts as arranged: 





| Less | | | | 

| Than | | 15-16 | | 
Length of staple {7% inch|]% inch! inch | 1 it h 
Zales produced..| 28,000]400,090|160,000/152,000 5600 
Bales consumed] 27,000/300,000/180,000 234. 600) 14,000 
Overproduction . Ly wd 100, 000) ; 


Underproduction|.......|....... {°30'000, 82.460! 88 006 
i] ’ 





This table shows that the state of 
North Carolina is producing more 
short staple than it needs for home 
consumption, yet has fallen far short 
of its needs in cotton of longer staple. 


yee all, grading offices have been 
established in six North Carolina 
cities—Raleigh, Tarboro, Lumberton, 
Wilson, New Bern and Charlotte— 
and these offices are now ready to 
give prompt grading service to farm- 
ers whose counties have made the 
necessary appropriation of from $300 
to $400. Ginners will mail samples of 
your cotton, as soon as it is ginned, to 
the nearest grading office. Here it will 
be graded and within a day or two af- 
ter the samples are sent grade certifi- 
cates will be mailed to the farmer 
owning the bales sampled. Mr. O. J. 
McConnell of the Office of Markets, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has entire charge of this cotton 
grading work and is located at the 
Raleigh ofiice. 








RESULTS OF THE SHORTHORN 
SALE HELD AT ATLANTA, GA.,, 
OCTOBER 19, 1916 


= me of Anima! Purchaser Price 


Dette eee eees $200.00 













Meadowview r 50,00 
Ge ZF Stalling 8, dock, Ga 

FLOUNG FICERIG hea Rand sk 6 SbA 250.00 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga. 

Meadowview Fnignt ...6siceicees «+» 550.00 
G. T. Stallings, H ock, Ga 

Meadowview Lucerne ..........00.6 ++ 200.00 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga, 

Viola Cumberland ..... 4 
W. B. Roddenberry, Cairo, Ga. 

GUMIDSTIRNG S FIGS 5 onesie esi esc 260.00 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga, 


¥. 

Butterfiy Nell 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga. 

RUE COMTDSTIEGNE 6 iinict ss cscs veces 
W. B. Roddenberry, Cairo, 

Meadowview Margaret 
W. B. Roddenberry 

Sally Cumberland ...... 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock 

REGU ON MONS 6% va .cltis susie se case's ss @ Se 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga. 

Dora Cumberland ....... POC eee, 
W. B. Roddenberry 

Sandusky Rose . 
W. B. Rodde nb 

Meadow View Lily 
G. T. Stallings, 












Haddock 













MEGAGOWVIEW BUG cess cecressscesecie 165.00 
W. B. Roddenberry, Cairo. Ga 

WOlMCTSGE. TERS © si6 so oe obs 0b cco awe 160.00 
S. "DB. “Wise, ‘Ptains,’ Ga. 

Minor Abbotsburn RI AES CLT 475.00 
r, ¥. Hall, 

William of Hig 165.00 
N. Ga. Agri. 

Myce By sks 175.00 
Pr. Vi Bal 

Maple 8th. - 155.00 
Watt & T 

Sultan Boy 255.00 
R. L. Hasty, Chipley, Ga. 

a Ee eer ore reer eee: 
R. H. Knox, ‘Savaan ah, Ga, 

e ountess AUPE og so ke a be Awe 180.00 
W. B. Roddenberry, Cairo, Ga. 

DERI BG iiivk ies vce sss riachia ealoia is - 180.00 
Mr. Thompson, Monroe, Ga. 

Oe ee, ee ee eee eT ee 115.00 

H. A. Petty, Dawson, G 

MINIS ER WIDE. bck okséchia sed cvesens - 200.00 
G. T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga. 

Rur 4 yp RAR aan 265.00 

T. Stallings, Haddock, Ga. 

Roan PTS EG Ser tc oe as Ss aos 130.00 
S| T. Wise, Plains, Ga. 

Patty MAT. secs ds 


id aneken 110.00 
Ry 105.00 
255.00 
300.00 


L. O. Dean, Anders¢ 
Pattie My Lady 
H. A. Petty, 
Seottish Beauty watele 
V. Hall, Decatur, 
Carrie Sultan ...... ; 
P. V. Hall, Decatt Ga. 


Dawson 


_ 











Wisma DAE. vin iio 0 sce 6008506900 eeee 105.00 
Ww. G. Thompson, e, Ga. 
MN Gred Fi cccicgccctiescess coenrevens 285.00 
P. V. Hall, a. 
ye a - 200.00 


Red Sultana 
if 


2. F. na inh mn, Atlanta, Ga, 





$1.50 pays for your own ren 
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THE LAY OF THE HEN 
THAT LAYS 


|. EGG a day the old hen lays, 
with which the housewife 
blithely pays for books and clothes 
and children’s shoes, and Grange 
and Farmers’ Union dues. The old 
hen pays the rooster’s board, she 
buys the gas to run the Ford; she 
even buys the old man’s cud, and 
still he meets her with a thud, if 
in the feed box she should stray, 
or roost upon his new-mown hay. 
She buys the soap to clean the 
kids, the sugar and the family 
lids; she’s up the first one in the 
morn, she’s out and hustling in the 
corn before the old man chucks 
his snores to call the boys to do 
the chores. She’s always happy at 
her work, no one can say that she’s 
a shirk. She don’t belong to any 
club, believes in paying for her 
grub. She does her work and 
doesn’t care how others comb or 
curl their hair. She lives to serve 
and serves to live, gets all she can, 
is free to give of what the good 
Lord gives to her. A message from 
the hen to you is that there are 
but very few so thoughtless for 
their own reward, and few who 
sing and work so hard to make 
this old world a fit place to live in 
for the human race.—W. E. Vap- 
lon, Colorado Agricultural College. 











CANDLING EGGS INCREASES 
THEIR MARKET VALUE 


Carelessness Responsible for Most 
Low Prices—How to Make a Cand- 
ling Device 


i WOULD be easy for the farmer 
and his wife to increase their in- 
come if they would take more pains 
with the eggs they send to the mar- 
ket,” said C. C. Thompson, owner and 
manager of a produce company. “The 
character of the eggs we receive now 
is better, however, than it used to be. 
The eggs are of better quality and 
more even in size. But there is a lot 
of improvement to be made even yet.” 

At the time of my visit, Mr. Thomp- 
son and his brother were busy 
candling the eggs they had received 
from the surrounding country. 

“Do none of the tarmers sell you 
their eggs with a guarantee?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “They tell us that 
the eggs have been gathered recently 
and they know they are fresh, but we 
have to doubt them, for we find many 
‘rots’ when we come to candle the 
eggs in the house here. They think 
the eggs are good, but they do not 
know, as we soon discover. None of 
them will go to the trouble to candle 
their eggs at home.” 

“Do you mean to say,” was my next 
question, “that those who send in 
perfectly good eggs get no more than 
others because they do not know ex- 
actly how good their eggs are?” 

“That is it exactly,” was his reply. 
“We are paying today 24 cents, when 
we could pay 27 or 28 cents if we did 
not have to take the risk as to the 
quality of the eggs. See that basket 
of rots over there?” he said, pointing 
to a basket containing about six 
dozen eggs. “Those are a complete 
loss to us. They came from the eggs 
sold to us as being ‘perfectly fresh.’ 

“Yesterday our eggs were selling 
on the New York market for 31 cents 
when they should have sold for 34 
cents. Quality counts on that market, 
and our eggs are not measuring up to 
the highest standards. Next year we 
are going to pay a higher price to the 
farmer who gives us good eggs than 
we pay the man who sells us eggs 
that go bad quickly. We shall do this 
by testing the eggs at the wagon on 
the farm. When we find the man who 
supplies number one quality to us we 
shall pay him the highest market price, 
and the eggs will go into cases that 
will bring to us the best prices.” 








I then watched the two men candle 
the eggs. The process is rapid and 
any farmer can train his boy or 
his girl to do the work. He can then | 
demand of the produce dealer, or the 
person to whom he sells, a_ price | 
which will be from four to eight | 
cents above what the market quotes. | 

Take a piece of thin, pliable, but | 
dense cardboard. A piece of asbestos 
board is best for it will not burn. 
Form it into a cone, much as the | 
hardware dealer shapes the paper in | 





which he delivers nails to a customer. 
Cut the point of the cone off so that it | 
will fit around the top of the coal oil | 
lamp chimney. The large end of the 
cone fits over the body of the lamp. 
This shuts out all light except that 
which passes through two two-inch 
holes, one on each side of the cone. 
Two persons can candle at the same ; 
time with such a device. An egg is | 
held at one of the holes and the light | 
tells whether the egg is good or not. | 
After a little while the operator can 
work very rapidly and will be able to 
detect the least bad spot in any 
egg. By removing the bad eggs the 
owner of the chickens gets the big 
money he should have. 

t HARRY B. POTTER. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 





Treatment for Sorehead 

OREHEAD, or chicken pox, is so 

closely allied to canker or roup it 
is difficult to distinguish. I would sug- 
gest: Give all the fowls for drinking 
water, 15 drops tincture of euphrasia 
to the pint of water, allowing no other | 
drink. This is also good for colds. 

External treatment: Bathe the 
eyes, head and throat with a solution 
creolin, milky, or 1 part hydrogen di- 
oxide in 2 parts water. The hydrogen 
perox‘de can be used, 1 part to 3 to 5 
of water. You can usea spray for ap- 
plying in mouth and throat. 

A very simple remedy, strongly re- 
commended, is, after washing sores, 
plunge the bird’s head, with the mouth 
kept open with one finger, in a vessel 
of water on which a gill of kerosene 
oil has been poured. Dip slowly once 
or twice. Then gently wipe off sur- 
plus oil. Do this two or three times a 
day. DP. }. . 











Propagating Rose Plants | 
| ged roses, especially the varie- | 
ties most commonly grown, can | 
be readily propagated from hardwood | 
cuttings. Take these cuttings from | 
the plant after the leaves begin to fall 
and the wood has hardened. Do not 
wait until freezing weather, for then 
the wood may have been somewhat 
injured by the freezing. Select strong, 
well-ripened wood that has grown | 
during the summer. Make the cuttings | 
six or seven inches long with the up- | 
per end of the cutting cut just above a 
bud. Bury these cuttings in moist sand 
with the tops down, and put in a cool 
cellar. The cuttings may be tied in | 
small bunches and buried outdoors. 
When buried outdoors the cuttings | 
should be placed deep enough so that | 
freezing will not affect them. | 

During the winter the cuttings will 
callous, and are ready for planting out 
as soon as the soil warms up in the 
spring. Good rich garden soil should 
be available in which to plant the cut- 
tings. Better plants are usually se- 
cured if the calloused cuttings are set 
in a row in the garden and cultivated 
one season before setting in their per- 
manent location. In placing the cut- 
tings in the soil be sure to leave one |} 
or two buds above the surface of the | 
ground, 

Good rose plants may be purchased | 
from any reliable nursery that sells 
ornamental plants, but unless you 
know which particular varieties you 
wish this method is often disappoint- 
ing. By making a few cuttings, how- | 
ever, from a rose plant with which 
you are familiar new plants may be | 
secured which are duplicates of the | 
old. Try a few this fall for your next 
year’s garden. J. W. H. 
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Underwear Money 


You work. hard for your money— 
make it work for you. 65c or $1.25 in- 
vested in this thoroughbred Hanes 
Underwear does the work of twice as 
much. 


Hanes is mighty comfortable— 
cozy warm—perfect fitting and bull 
strong. It’s the biggest underwear 
bargain in America—bar none. And 
the price is the most amazing 
feature of all. 


65¢ H . $1.25 
Canes } Union Suit 


ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Union Suits have a Comfortable 
Closed Crotch that stays closed; Elastic 
Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which 
“give” with every motion; snug-fitting Col- 
larette which always keeps the wind out of 
the neck; Improved Cuffs at wrist and 
ankle which hug close and do not stretch 
out of shape; and every button is a good 
Pearl Button sewed on for keeps. 

Hanes Separate Garments have Double 
Gussets to double the wear; a Comfortable, 
Staunch Waistband ; Improved Cuffs which 
hug the wrists and won’t flare out; a snug 
Elastic Collarette which never gaps; Elastic 
Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which 
“give” with every motion. 

Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Under- 
wear elastic and true to size and shape. 
Seams are unbreakable where the wear is 
greatest. We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, stitch and 
button. 

The price of wool is sky-high— 
even shoddy has soared. But in 
Hanes you get the same good, clean 
cotton and the same high value, at ( 
the same low price as always. If | 
you don’t know a Hanes dealers, bias 
write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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OR dropping a bighorn across a canon, 

or stopping a charging grizzly—range, 

precision and fenetratron combined with 
quick, positive action are the qualities that have 
made these rifles famous. 

Remington UMC High Pewer Autoloading Rifle— Five shots, 
(simply press trigger for each shot), solid breech ; hammerless ; 
positive safety devices; take-down simple and easy without tools. 

Remington UMC High Power Slide Action Repeater — the onby big 

game arm of its type—Six shots; solid breech, hammerless, magazine 
ensuring compactness, balance and absolute safety, : 
Big game hunters place more responsibility upon their arms than 
any other sportsmen in the world. The prestige of these two Reming- 
ton UMC High Power Rifles with this group of critical sportsmen is 


significant—and each open season shows a steady increase in the number 
of men who shoot these modern rifles. 


























Ge & e f 
Key vi 7 
H ] 
i " a \ \ ) } | Clean and oT your gun with REM OIL, the combina- 
i 1 tion Powder Solvent, Lubricant and Rust Preventative 
The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
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There’s Always Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock 
and for every other purpose about the house, the barns, the garden 4 
and in the fields—day and night, winter andsummer, if you 


Install a RIFE RAM on Your Farm 


It operates by the flow ofany stream having a fall of 3 feet or more and a supply 
of 3 or more gailons 2 minute. Used with cither pneumatic o — 
£3 over! tank. Over 11,000 im use. Sa 

wa anteed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 3130 Trinity Bldg.. New York 
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When you buy Prince Albert 





you are getting quality! 


Quick as that P. A. flavor strikes-in, you'll real- 
ize you’ve received all you paid for in tobacco 
quality—not coupons or premiums!. State or 
national restrictions on coupons or premiums can 


in no way affect Prince Albert’s sale. 


Quality 


has been the only inducement Prince Albert has 


ever offered sn:okers! 


+ You’ve heard many an earful about the Prince 
Albert patented process that cuts out bite and 
parch and lets you smoke your fill without a come- 
back! Jt proves out every hour of the day! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


wil! open the doors wide for you to come in on a good time 
with a jimmy pipe or makin’s cigarettes. You'll think the 
smoke-lid is off for fair, firing up as the smoke-spirit 


strikes you—without a regret! 


All that delight can be yours soon as you lay in a stock 


Copyright 1916 by 
R, J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


strike fire! 


_Reverse side of 
Ss -_ the tidy red tin 
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of P. A. and jam that friendly old pipe 
brimful or roll some cigarettes—and 
This tip is worth a lot in 
happiness and contentment to every 


man who knows what 
can be gotten out of a 
chummy pipe or a ciga- 
rette with P. A. for 
“ > ” 
‘packing. 

Prince Albert can be had 


everywhere tobacco is sold in 
toppy red bags, 5c; tidy red 
tins, 10c; handsome poun 
and half-pound tin humidors 
—and—that clever poana 
crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that 
keeps the tobaccoin such fine 
shape, always 
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R. J. Reynolds | 


Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem 
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Styleplus 
PS he a $17 


SAC Ae 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 








Regi sere? 


triumphed over War! 
the price of Styleplus. 


the nation over. 


Now is the time to get yours! 


Style plus 
+- all wool fabrics 
+ perfect fit 
-++ easy price 


for you, 


Founded 1849 


an mr 
CLLTISTTTTTPS merece LET 





“The same price the nation over.” 
(In other countries duty added) 


No advance in price! 


Our famous trademark remains the same! 
The great World War broke the 
market—sent prices right up toward the sky. 
For our customers’ sake we deter- 
mined to keep our price right where it always was—$17 
And we did it—won a victory unique in 
clothing history, You get the benefit. 
more for everything else—but you don’t have to pay more 
for your new winter suit and overcoat. Styleplus, more than 
ever, are the greatest value in the world for the money. 


You know the price before you go into the store 
—$17 always, everywhere. Watch your local 
newspapers for advertisements of the nearest 
Look for Styleplus in the 
Store Window. Look for the Styleplus Label 
* es! 7“ collar. 
re tyleplus Store in your town, ask your favorite 
+ guaranteed wear dealer to order a Styleplus sik overcoat 


Styleplus Store. 


Write us (Dept.W) for free copy of “The Styleplus Book.” 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 


We have 


But not 


You are paying 


If there should not be a 


Baltimore, Md. 


AA 




















Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











TICK TICKS NO. 2 
L prep you rather have ticks 


or a bank account? 
x kX 

If you keep accounts, charge 

ticks on the loss side. 
ke * 

The cattle tick which carries 
splenetic fever is known to science 
as Margaropus annulatus. The cat- 
tle fever tick, however, is a good 
enough name to use in its epitaph, 
now being written by the dipping 
vats. 

x ek x 

All ticks do not transmit the 
parasite which produces tick or 
splenetic faver. Only one species 
carries the disease, but it is easier 
to kill all blood suckers on cattle 
than to pick out the worst kind. 
Give the cattle the benefit of the 
doubt. 

* * x 

Tick or splenetic fever is caused 
by microscopic parasites which 
get into the animals’ blood and 
attack and break down the red 
blood corpuscles. When a mother 
tick sucks blood from an infected 
animal she ingests some of these 
parasites and these get into the 
eggs and continue in the seed tick 
which hatches out. The seed tick 
passes the disease to the first sus- 
ceptible cow or steer from which 
it gets its first meal of blood. 

* * * 

Cattle ticks are great survivors. 
Many of them survive temper- 
atures as low as 20 degrees below 
freezing, while eggs if protected 
by grass or similar material may 
survive zero weather. Seed ticks 
can live in the grass for three or 
four months in warm weather, and 
for eight months if winters are 
included, without food. The longer 
they starve, however, the hungrier 
they get for cattle blood. Starving 
ticks out is the slow way. Dip- 
ping cattle in arsenical baths kills 
the ticks at once. 











Why Have Livestock Insurance? 
UTUAL livestock insurance was 
the first form of agricultural co- 

Operation to develop in this country 
and in some others. It appeared along 
the Atlantic seaboard but has moved 
steadily westward until it is found 
in practically every part of the coun- 
try. The mere fact that it is so preva- 
lent is pretty good proof that it is 


| needed, but it is not nearly so urgent- 


ly needed in this country yet as it is 
in Europe, where it has reached a 
very much greater development, that 
has many lessons for us. Many a 
man in Europe would be left desti- 
tute, or least, embarrassed for life, 
by the loss of a horse or cow not cov- 
ered by insurance. Many a man who 
prefers to buy one good cow would 
buy two poorer ones, for fear the 
good one would die and he would 
lose all he had if he could not pro- 
tect himself by livestock insurance. 
In England he may insure not only 
the cow but practically everything 


| else on the farm, from the laborer in 
| the field to the bees in the hive. 


Conditions in this country are 
every year becoming more and more 
like those across the water which de- 
mand such a great development of 
livestock insurance. Free farm land 
is no longer of very good quality and 


| soon the government will have none 


at all. Competition will be keener 
and keener and the struggle will no 
longer be to amass a farm-made for- 
tune, but only to make a living and 
keep what we already have, at least, 
for most of us. Under such circum- 
stances livestock insurance, now a 
desirable thing, will become abso- 
lutely necessary and each man will 


| have to decide whether to join a mu- 


tual company or patronize a commer- 
cial company. 


In some of the older countries the 
mutual company has _ practically 
driven all others out, while in others 
the various companies thrive side by 
side and the farmer may choose 
whichever he prefers, as in this 
country. In some countries the gov- 
ernment leads in organizing and 
financing the companies, while in 
others it gives practically no aid 
except through regulatory laws. 

J. O. RANKIN, 
Missouri College of Agriculture. 





Shorthorns Popular in the South 


E ARE indebted to Col. Carey M. 

Jones for the information per- 
taining to recent sales which he con- 
ducted at various points in Tennessee 
and Alabama, where interesting re- 
sults were obtained. 

At a public sale conducted for F. I. 
Derby, at Union City, Tenn., 31 Short- 
horns sold for an average of $357. The 
top of the sale was $1,280 and the 
next high figure $1,125, two bulls sell- 
ing at these prices respectively. Fe- 
males sold up to $515. The buyers 
represented Tennessee and Alabama. 
Two other sales held\by Mr. Derby at 
Dexter and _Hartselle, Ala., each ex- 
ceeded $200 average. 

One of the most interesting sale 
events was that held at Campbell, 
Tenn. under the management of 
Clarence Campbell, for a local organ- 
ization of business men and farmers 
that have made an effort to interest 
the farmers of that section in improv- 
ed livestock, forty-one head of reg- 
istered Shorthorns being disposed of 
at an average of $200 per head. It is 
the purpose of this organization to 
purchase one or two high-grade sires 
for use in the community in an effort 
to demonstrate the value of improved 
blood and attract attention and pa- 
tronage to the better standards. 





Sale Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held. 


HEREFORDS 
Nov. 24—Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ 
Association, at Nashville, Tenn. 50 
selected Herefords. 
SHORTHORNS 
Nov. 23 and 2i—H,. C. Lookabaugh, Watonga, 
Oklahoma, 
Feb’y 27, 1917—Lespedeza Farm, at Tri- 
State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
BERKSHIRES 
Nov. 18—J. E. Evans, Sunnyside Farm, Mul- 
don, Miss. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 


| Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Texas Cotton Palace Association, Waco, 
November 4-19. 

South Texas Fair Association, Beaumont, 
November 10-18. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Union, Raleigh, 
November 14-15, 

National Farmers’ Union, Palatka, Fla., 
November 21-24, 

International Livestock Exposition, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec. 2-9. B. H. Heide, 
Sec’y. 

National Conference on Marketing and 
Farm Credits, Chicago, Dec. 4-9. 

Annual North Carolina Livestock Meeting, 
Winston-Salem, January 9-12, 1917. 











REBUKED 


An excursion party from a prominent wo- 
man’s club. in Chicago had gone to a rural 
part of the state, and in default of sufficient 
hotel accommodations, some of the members 
were obliged to seek quarters in a near-by 
farm-house, 

Everything was simplicity itself, although 
scrupulously clean and homelike. But, as 
would be expected, there was a natural ab- 
sence of some of the luxuries of high-priced 
city hotels. 

Retiring time came and some of the ladies 
discovered that there were no keys in the 
locks of their rooms, and consulted the farm- 
er’s wife. 

That good woman was undisguisedly sur- 
prised, 

“Why,” she said, ‘‘we don’t usually lock our, 
doors here, and there’s no one here but you: 
But then,” scrutinizing the ladies carefully, 
“T suppose you know your own party best.”’ 











A DISTANT RELATIVE 


Mrs. Wheeler, on the death of her first hus- 
band, married his brother. In the parlor was 
hanging a portrait of the first husband. One 
day a caller noticed the portrait, and asked: 

“Ts that a member of your family, Mrs, 
Wheeler?” 

“On. ves,"’ 


3 replied the woman; ‘that’s my 
poor brother-in-law. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








PUBLIC SALE 


Wednesday, November 29th, 
1916. 


40 Holstein and Jersey Cattle. 
50 Berkshire Hogs. 
All our own breeding 


Write for catalog. 
SELWYN FARMS 


Edgar B. Moore, _ Proprietor, 
Charlotte, N. C. 











BERKSHIRES 


neem PRPRPLLALADAA 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
THE PIGS YOURN" 


PIGS 


OCCONEECHEE. FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PK- DURHAM,NC. 























f~ a 
Big Type 


BERKSHIRES 


Two big boars, 5 big bred sows, 15 extra fine 
gilts 6 to 8 months old, young boars and sow pigs. 

These are big types, fancy bred and good enough 
to go into any herd. Prices reasonable. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, PALMETTO, GA. 
i. 











BERKSHIRE 


Service boars, bred gilts, and pigs. The best of 
the breed, strong, vigorous animals, having size, 
quality and individuality. I absolutely guarantee 
everything I ship to be satisfactory in every re- 


spect. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., SYCAMORE, VA. 














BERKSHIRE Mammoth Duke 2nd, 213906, 

sired, 1st prize boar, Ist prize 
sow, grand champion boar, and 2d best sow any age, 
at N. C. State Fair this fall. We are offering pigs 
sired by this boar at most reasonable prices. Pairs 
and trios mated; no akin. 


LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS _ 








QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 


Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
Superior Chief Again No. 64449 


Open and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I guarantee to please you. 
Write me your wants or come and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 


——IDEAL FARM DUROCS——— 
5 Defender-bred boars ready for light service, $20 
each. 1 King John’s Orion dam Top Col., 5 months 
old, a stretchy one, for $22.50. One Pals Col. and 














Cherry King, tried sow, junior yearling, a good one; 
first check for $50 gets her bred to Defender H. Again, 
Dee. 15 farrow, sp jlendid pigs, either sex, ready to 
ship Dee. 18, $10.50. All registered. The Ideal Farm, 
D. J. Simmons, Prop. -» Timmonsville, S. C. 
Overstocked, short of room. 


DUROC—JERSEYS v0 per cent ciseount on 


the choicest of pigs for the next 30 days. I send out 
the kind that sells others. Write me your wants. 
Folder free. 





THOS. H. ROGERS, CLYDE, N. C. 
OF QUALITY AND 


DUROC BEST OF BREEDING 
3 months shoats weighing 65 pounds for $15. 2 one 
vice boars, $30 each. 10 weeks pigs, $11 dach. B 
months Defender boar, a splendid herd header pr 
sure breeder, $50. All registered. 

BP. W TIMMONSVILLE, S. C. 


» TAMWORTHS 


“_——eeeeeeeerse 











Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C,. 


ESSEX 


OOOO OCCT Oe 


ESSEX, POLAND 
Purebre CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 





PIRI 


Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- | 
gera goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


k, 
_ J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


‘ headers. 


(See other Advertisements on page 23) 








TENNESSEE 
HEREFORDS 


| (Horned and Polled) 
AT AUCTION 
NASHVILLE, TENN., STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 


| FRIDAY, NOV. 24, 1916, 


BY THE 





Middle Tennessee Beef Breeders’ Association, 


"7 —Registered Cattle—S7 


Many of the 17 bulls are herd- 
All are of the blocky, 
quick-maturing type and ready for 
service. Twenty excellent cows, 
now in their prime, most of them 


The breeding of the offering can- 
not be questioned. They are prac- 
tically all grandsons and grand- 
daughters of Prime Lad 9th, Beau 
Brummel, Beau Donald, Imp. Pro- 
tector, 
17th, Percival, Prince Rupert 21st, 
and Polled Peach. 


with calves at foot and many re- 
bred. Five heifers well along in 
calf and fifteen unbred yearling 
heifers. 


Britisher, Prince Rupert 





We could describe in further detail the merits of this offering, but since 
it carries the approval of the association’s competent inspection com- 
mittee, you have absolute guarantee of its superiority. 


No matter what you need in useful Herefords, you can find it here. 


The Catalog is ready. Get one from 


F. W. GILESPIE, Secretary, 
GALLATIN, TENN. 


Send bids to R. J. KINZER, Sec’y, 
American Hereford Breeders’ As:’n. 


COL. FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer. 

















TAYLOR PLANTATION -4@@ 
BULLS AND HEIFERS OF . 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 











Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 








Kentucky Saddle Horses and 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks 


Plantation Saddlers, five-gaited and driving 

horses, registered stallions, mares and _ geld- 

ings by Bohemian King. First cost—breed- 

ers’ prices. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery 

guaranteed. State exact wants first letter. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 

Allen S. nena aaa Burgin, Ky. 


Bohemian King 2 A Kentucky Cham- 
Champion Saddle ‘Stallion. pion Show Jack. 























THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would like 
pee! information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 

ress, 


a 
E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 


703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 








Fae PIGS saben Gar 





T. E. BROWN 












POLAND 
Cc HINAS Cc are backed by a positive 
tee and sent on approv: Also 
High Class Angus Cattle. You will 
win it the last word is from 
RING, Sex 7, 


J.P. VISS 
O. I. C. 


0. L. C’s ro and Chester White Boars, bred gilts, 

sows. Young herdsa specialty. No 
akin; prolific;large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 


O. I. C.’s. Pure-bred stock all 
ages of the very best breeding. 
200 lb. bred gilts $40. service 
boars $15. up, pigs $18. per pair 
4. 

Bedford, Va. 


A CHOICE LOT OF GILTS bred 
to Royall Chief, (he being out of 
the Grand Champion State Prize- 


Alten, M1. 

















ing orders for fall pigs, all from 
prize-winning stock. Write me. 
Ro Bedford, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


RDO 


™ I am offering a num- 
Aber deen Angus ber of B he a 
individuals and well bred at moderate prices. 

Stock registered. 

é.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 
ANGUS CATTLE—for exs5.0" a: 
ready for service by Trojan-Erica and Queen pei 
sires. Also an weeds handsome PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 youre old, 
weight 1950 lbs. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 


GUERNSEYS 





R. Q@. OWEN, 











Jeffersonton, Va 








Waddington Farm Guernseys 


May Rose—Governor of the Chene— 
Golden Noble Breeding 


In the Waddington herd 20 A. R. cows average 
12,291.40 pounds of milk, 589.62 pounds of fat; 
43 A. R. cows average 11,013.87 pounds of milk 
and 528.00 pounds of fat. 


An excepetional opportunity, to secure a GUERN- 
SEY sire of the best blood lines and individuality 
with strong A. R. backing. 


Bull Calves, when old enough to ship, 











From $50 up. 
WADDINGTON FARM 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
HOLSTEINS 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The preliminary report of tests covering the 
period since 1909, and just published by the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, states that the 
average of records made by first generation heifers 
by a pure-bred Holstein sire, shows an increase 
of 71 per cent milk and 42 per cent fat, at an av- 
erage age of 3% years, over the record of their 
scrub dams at an average age of 6 years. These 
dependable reports show very plainly that the in- 
troduction of a pure-bred Holstein bull to a herd 
of common cows will materially increase produc- 
tion and profits. There’s big money in the big 

“Black and White’’ Holsteins. 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
ooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 








Sciota, Illinois. - 











F.L. Houghton, Secy., Sox 180, Grattieboro, Vt. 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEINS ment’ scmas. 


Fashionably bred Service Bulls from high record dams, 
Tuberculin tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices, Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
SIX REGISTERED HOLSTEIN YEARLING 
HEIFERS FOR SALE—Also yearling bull, very rea- 

sonable. With all papers and pedigree of each. 
HOLLYHOCK HOLSTEIN FARM, 
195 Woburn St., West Medford, Mass. 


Kentucky Holsteins 20th sexes of va- 


rious ages; tuber- 
culin tested. Splen- 
did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 

















POLAND-CHINAS FAUST’S CELEBRATED 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Big Type With Big Quality 
For Sale: 25 boar pigs, sired by King Leader 
Long King Jumbo and Big Smooth Hadley, and 
out of the largest, smoothest sows in the South. 
If you want a top boar that is big and smooth, 
you can get him here at a reasonable price. 
Everything recorded. 


L. C. FAUST, Jefferson City, Tenn. 











REGISTERED 


Big Type POLAND-CHINA Pigs 


Of the Big Ox Herd, at Bargain Prices. 
The best living blood represented in our herd. 
igs weigh from 40 to 50 pounds at eight weeks 
old and 70 to 80 pounds at twelve weeks old. 
Litter of fifteen pigs, pairs not related. 


E. W. JONES, Woodlawn, Va. 





GRAY’S utre auers 4 rye 
mited number of Pigs 
_POLAND- CHINAS “GRAY’S JUMBO 
90473’" and other noted a4 The best strains of 
living hogs represented in this herd. Sows in pigs, and 
boars and sows of all ages. Send to ‘neadquarters and 








| get the best, from the oldest and largest herd of Po- 
_ > mig in this Gtate, é one-half Western prices. 
oe J. GRAY, Fredericksburg, Va. 




















JERSEYS 








PPP PAI ern 


Meridale Jerseys 

Bulls of superior merit, 
bred from families of known 
producing ability. Females 
of dependable quality to 
mate with them. Foundation 
herds a special 
feature. Write 
for booklet. 


AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 





The Progressive Farmer Company 
€ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


Ee 
CLARENCE POE, 











President and Editor 


TAIT BUTLER, ‘ ‘ : ’ Viee-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, a m e e ‘ ‘ Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, s €©€ & @ & Contributing Editos 
SOHN S. PEARSON, . . . . . Secretary-Treasurer 
8. & MARTIN, 


- « « « «» « Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


ME to the great meeting of the State Farm- 

ers’ Union, Raleigh, next week. Read the pro- 
gram on another page and note Secretary Faires’ 
announcement as to railroad rates. 








T’S too late now to sow clover, but rye may still 

be planted, and should be wherever possible. 
The Abruzzi variety is best, and at least a seed 
patch of it should be planted. However, seed of 
this variety are scarce and high-priced, and in 
case it is difficult to get, ordinary rye sowed as a 
cover and grazing crop will pay well. Keep your 
lands covered winter and summer. 





NUMBER of readers have written us their 

experiences in threshing or hulling velvet 
beans, some of these letters appearing in this 
issue. It appears that an ordinary grain thresher 
will do the work very satisfactorily by having a 
wider spacing of the cylinder teeth, thus giving 
more space for the beans, which are larger than 
the small grains, to pass through, and running the 
cylinder at a lower speed. 





NSPIRED by Mrs. Patterson’s reports last week, 

Mrs. Charles Rankin, Fayetteville, N. C., writes 
that as late as November 2 her garden was fur- 
nishing twenty-three vegetables—eggplant, spin- 
ach, English peas, corn, peas, okra, lima beans, 
beets, turnips, lettuce, snap beans, Irish potatoes, 
carrots, pumpkins, salsify, tomatoes, onions, Swiss 
chard, winter squash, green pepper, mustard, col- 
lards and kale. Who can beat it? 





LLOWING are the officers of the State Farm- 

ers’ Union meeting in Raleigh next week: Pres- 
ident, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, Matthews; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. M. Templeton, Cary; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, E. C. Faires, Aberdeen; State Organizer, J. 
Z. Green, Marshville; Executive Committee—W. 
B. Gibson, Chairman, Statesville; W. H. Moore, 
Bruce; C. C. Wright, Hunting Creek; C. T. Weath- 
erly, Greensboro; Clarence Poe, Raleigh. 





\ oor farmer who doesn’t save some money now 

when prices are high is going to regret it as long 
as he lives. And whatever amount you can save 
ought to go into a credit union, if your neighbor- 
hood will start one, and if not, then in your near- 
est bank. No city business man keeps his money 
idle at home, and no farmer who professes to be 
business-like ought to. It is as wrong now as it 
was in the days of Christ to hide money in a nap- 
kin, as the unprofitable servant did, when it might 
be put into a bank and made useful. 





EXT week we issue our Town and Country 

Special, with a remarkably interesting lot of 
contributions showing how people in town and 
country may -work together to their mutual 
benefit. These letters and articles will interest 
both farmers and business men, and we hope none 
of our readers will miss them. Other features of 
the same issue will be “A Success Talk,” by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Editor of the Outlook; “How to 
Terrace Land,” by B. L. Moss; and “A Lesson in 
Hemming and Gathering,” by Mrs. Hutt. 





Sloe more we study the problem the more we are 

inclined to the belief that the share system of 
renting is the best of all systems for conserving soil 
fertility and the best interests of tenant and 
landlord. As an illustration, in parts of Alabama and 
Mississippi nearly all crops were practically ruined 
this year by storms, floods, and the boll weevil. 
Under such conditions, the cash renter of course 
suffered most, because in many cases he did not 
make enough to pay the rent, while share tenants 
suffered least because they were obliged to pay 
only a share of whatever was produced, regardless 
of the yield. In other sections where the cotton 
crop is fairly good and prices excellent, the land- 
lord renting for cash is getting no benefit, all the 
extra profits going to the tenant. The only right 
relation between landlord and tenant is a partner- 


ship or profit-sharing one, and it seems to us that 
the share rental system is best of all for encour- 
aging this relation. 





Southern Farming Seriously Under-capita- 





S WE are pointing out on page 1 this week, 

the South, compared with the North and 

central West, has relatively little of its total 
area in farms improved. Our most intensively 
developed states have 50 per cent or less of their 
farms improved, while states like Ohio, Illinois, 
and Iowa have between 80 and 90 per cent. 

The heavy burden that these unimproved lands 
impose upon the owners unquestionably has done 
much toward retarding our agricultural prosperity. 
The farm of eighty acres, only 40 of which is im- 
proved and yielding returns to the owner, is 
seriously handicapped, because the idle forty 
acres, instead of paying their way, are burdening 
the improved acres with charges for interest and 
taxes. Many a farmer who wonders why his net 
income is not larger will find the real trouble right 
here—too many acres that loaf instead of work. 

These conditions prevail in most sections simply 
because of a lack of working capital; Southern 
lands have been and are comparatively cheap, and 
this fact has been a great temptation to overload 
on land, leaving too little capital for development 
and equipment. However, with the generally high 
interest rates prevailing and the difficulty in se- 
curing long-time loans at any rate, the average 
farmer has felt it unwise to attempt to borrow 
money for improving these idle lands. Likewise, 
this same inability to secure working capital at 
a reasonable interest rate has kept hundreds of 
thousands of farmers from investing in better 
livestock, better implements, and better buildings. 

If the new rural credits law proves the boon 
that we hope and believe it will, it will in a large 
measure supply our present embarrassing defi- 
ciency in working capital. With this deficiency 
supplied, with money at 4 to 6 per cent and five 
to forty years in which to repay the loan, there 
should come to the South an era of continued 
prosperity. 





Progressive Davidson 





F WE were called on to diagnose the condition 
of a county to find out whether or not it really 
had a genuine case of progressiveness, the first 

eight questions we should ask would probably be 
as follows: 

1. Are three-teacher schools taking the place of 
the old one-teacher schools? 

2. Is the county building good roads and mak- 
ing plans for maintaining them after they are 
built? 

3. Has the county a live demonstration agent? 

4. A whole-time 
schools? 


county superintendent of 


5. A whole-time county health officer? 

6. A home demonstration and canning club 
agent? 

7, Are the farmers growing legumes, using im- 





THE MOST POPULAR GIRL IN 
THE WORLD 


HO is she? Well, we think she must 

W be Miss Pollyanna Whittier. We asked 

our readers which of our serials they 

liked best and which story they wanted next, 
and it seemed as if the whole earth rose up to 
holler “Pollyanna” in answer to the first ques- 
tion and “Pollyanna Grows Up” in answer to 
the second. “Pollyanna has set everybody . 
playing ‘the glad game’ at our house, the 
whole family is in love with her, and we want 
to know more about her,” is the cry every- 
where. “I have never read a more inspiring 
story for children—or grown-ups—outside the 
Bible,” one man writes. 

And so in obedience to a command all but 
unanimous and universal, we start next week 
the first chapters of “Pollyanna Grows Up,” 
and that story alone will be worth the price 
of a year’s subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t miss the opening chapters. 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


proved farm machinery, and getting interested in 
pure-bred livestock? 

8. Have the people discovered the power of 
organization—so that each community has a 
farmers’ club, a farm women’s club, a boys’ corn 
club, and a girls’ canning club? 

Judged by the first seven of these tests—it an- 
swers “yes” to each and every one—Davidson 
County, N. C., as we found on a recent trip, is en- 
titled to be recognized as having a real case of 
modern progressiveness. We didn’t see much evi- 
dence bearing on symptom No. 8, but with all the 
other seven symptoms well-developed; we know 
that the eighth is bound to show up soon. 

Davidson is a good county. Its farmers live at 
home and then have a fot of wheat to sell. And 
they use modern machinery, grow untold acres of 
clover, have quit pulling fodder, and have become 
passionately interested in Jersey, Guernsey, Hol- 
stein, and Aberdeen-Angus cattle. The only re- 
grettable thing to note here is that they are not 
combining on one dairy breed instead of scatter- 
ing their interest among several breeds. At Lex- 
ington a real codperative creamery is at work, and 
making money for the farmers. 

There are fourteen three-teacher schools—some 
of the fourteen schools having four teachers—and 
a well organized movement is under way to get 
more up-to-date schools to supplant the one- 
teacher type. In the matter of roads, what pleased 
us was the intelligent interest in dragging. One 
farmer whose farm we passed attended a “good 
roads short course” at the State University, and is 
noted as the best road dragger in the county. 

The farmers are also improving their homes; 
and at the county fair the exhibit of the Delco 
lighting system for farm homes was one of the 
most popular features. With a little extra equip- 
ment one may use this system not only to light 
all the farm buildings, but also to pump water, run 
the cream separator, the churn, sewing machine, 
and vacuum cleaner—and even an electric fan in 
summer. 


The South’s ‘‘Place in the Sun’’ 


HE South this year will produce 11,000,000 

bales of cotton, worth, with the seed, at 

least $100 a bale, or a total of one billion, one 
hundred million dollars. Texas, with 4,000,000 
bales, will cash in to the tune of four hundred 
millions for cotton alone; Georgia’s crop will 
bring two hundred millions; the crops of South 
Carolina, Oklahoma and Arkansas will bring 
around a hundred millions to each of these states. 
All the South, except the storm and boll weevil- 
ridden areas of Mississippi and Alabama, are shar- 
ing in the golden flood. 

Can we stand such unprecedented prosperity? 
Or will it turn our heads and lead us back into our 
old-time follies when cotton was king and shared 
his throne with none other? 

In making our plans for 1917 let us never forget 
that while cotton is high, everything else is also 
high. With flour at $10 to $12 a barrel and still 
going up, with corn next spring at $1.50 a bushel, 
with fertilizer prices soaring, what will it avail us 
if we raise a big crop of cotton and it all goes to 
pay debts for things we should have grown at 
home? 








Let us repeat, with all the emphasis we can, that 
for the average Southern farmer there is only one 
road to independence, and here it is: plenty of corn 
for bread and feed for livestock; a field of oats to 
supplement the corn crop in ease of shortage; a 
good pasture to furnish graging for cattle, hogs 
and horses; milk cows enough to furnish plenty 
of milk and butter the year round; a big 
flock of hens to supply the table and help pay 
grocery bills; a first-class year-round garden; 
home-raised syrup and potatoes in plenty; sows 
enough to supply the place with plenty of meat; 
and a legume crop on every acre every year, so as 
to reduce fertilizer bills to a minimum. 

When these points have been looked to, we are 
ready to grow all the cotton we can, and such a 
system of farming generally followed will surely 
find for the South its “place in the sun.” 

Which road will you take, Brother Farmer? 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Coéperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Geod Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 





By CLARENCE POE | 
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A Variety of Comment 


ROBABLY nobody has given our boys a better 
Price of practical advice than Senator John 

Sharp Williams gave in his “Success Talk” 
last week: 


“Set aside a certain time each day—one hour 
at least—for studying the literature of your 
profession, which is agriculture, thus keeping 
abreast with that which books and agricul- 
tural journals suggest as being of value in in- 
creasing yield of crops and better marketing.” 


“Spend at least one hour each day studying the 
literature of your profession”’—that rule alone will 
almost insure the success of any healthy, indus- 
trious farm boy, who will put it into practice. 

* * * 

To scoff at “book farming” now is to advertise 
oneself as a mossback. It was the Lord himself 
who started this business of having men go to a 
book for knowledge, when He gave us the Bible; 
and man can hardly do better than to pattern after 
the Lord’s example. The next time a man ridicules 
scientific farming and asks you if you believe in 
“book farming,” ask him if he believes in “book 
religion.” ‘We don’t claim, of course, that man 
has made as good a book as the Lord made, but 
shouldn’t man try to follow in His footsteps and 
put into books whatever knowledge on any sub- 
ject will help better human conditions—and then 
use the books? 

* * OK 

We have been saying for several years that a 
man ought to spend for papers and magazines 
each year $5 per horse used—$5 if he is a one- 
horse farmer, $10 if he is a two-horse farmer, $15 
if he is a three-horse farmer; and an equal amount 
each year for books. It will be a good idea now 
to make up a list of $5 or $10 worth of books from 


those recommended on page 12 last week and send. 


on your order to The Progressive Farmer. At any 
rate, be sure to include an order for some of these 
books when you renew your subscription. > 

* Ok Ok 


When you read that article “Painting a County’s 
Schoolhouses in One Day,” in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer, we hope you didn’t decide that it was 
‘something well worth doing but that your county 
‘couldn’t follow the example. Perhaps it could. It 
seems to us that it would be well for you to talk 
the matter over with your county superintendent 
and county board of education. The Junior Order, 
the Farmers’ Union, or some other group of men 
should volunteer to put on the paint if arrange- 
ments can be made for buying the material. 

* ca 2 


Along with other legislation needed by rural in- 
terests, don’t forget laws for the better protection 
of our feathered friends. Few farmers yet realize 
their value as insect-destroyers. “It would be 
worth millions of dollars to South Carolina if, for 
just one season, the hunters would forswear the 
pleasure of hunting birds,” says Prof. A. F. Con- 
radi, Entomologist of Clemson College. And the 
same statement doubtless applies to all other 
Southern states. 

i x ok O* 


The National Farmers’ Union meets in Palatka, 
Fla., November 21, and President Barrett writes 
us enthusiastically about the prospects. Editor 
N. P. Walsh of the New Florida, Palatka, also 
sends us a letter giving this information about the 
points of interest farmers should visit around 
Palatka: . 


“One of the features of convention week will 
be a boat ride on the St. Johns River to one 
of the most famous orange grove sections of 
the state where delegates will see Florida in 
all its attractiveness. In this county we have 
the largest single shipping point for citrus 
fruit, the greatest Irish potato district in the 
state, and the only fully developed camphor 
farm in the country. Twenty-five miles from 
Palatka, at Green Cove Springs, is a 60,000-acre 
cattle ranch under fence where they have 
5,000 head of cattle. This summer they had 
3,000 acres in corn and velvet beans on which 
to fatten the cattle.” 

ok * a 


We don’t believe in exaggeration about any- 
thing, however, so we call attention to an error 
made by Florida papers in saying that “the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Codperative Union of America 
has a membership of close to 3,000,000.” It may be 
true to say that nearly 3,000,000 men have been 
initiated into the Farmers’ Union, but it only 
hurts the cause for anybody to claim that there 


‘is anything like that number of active members 


now. It hurts because if we really had 3,000,000 
American farmers in any one organization, we 
ought to be—and would be—doing ten times as 
much as we are doing and have ten times as 
much influence. What our organized farmers are 
doing is very creditable, considering their num- 
bers, but when we get 3,000,000 men, or half 
3,000,000 men working together—well, we’ll surely 
shake things up! 
* * * 

It’s a pity that more farmers don’t write articles 
for their county papers urging the importance of 
cooperative marketing by the farmers of the coun- 
ty. We are reminded of this by a fine letter we 
find from Farmer C. C. Benton in his local paper, 
the Monroe Erquirer. Here is one good thought 
from it: 


“If any farmer would bunch his eggs with 
his neighbor in a fresh egg box, with printed 
labels, ‘Guaranteed Fresh Country Eggs,’ and 
stand behind the guarantee, every egg not 
coming up to standard to be replaced by an- 
other, we could get almost double the present 
price. Why? Because at least 35 per cent of 
the eggs that reach their place of consumption 
is spoiled, fit fer nothing.” 


Such ideas, of course, are frequently emphasized 
in farm papers, but they need more attention in 
the local press. Farmers should utilize this op- 
portunity for advertising and boosting codper- 
ation. 
x Ok Ok 

The Mississippi Extension Service remarks that 
“when fifteen just plain Mississippi farmers can 
get together without any frills and ship a carload 
of very ordinary hogs, including scrubs, to St. 
Louis and get as high as ten cents a pound live 
weight, farming begins to brighten up.” So it 
does; and it is worth while to describe briefly how 
these hogs were shipped. Market Agent Patter- 
son divided the 79 hogs into three lots as follows: 
Class No. 1, 175 pounds and up; No. 2, 140 to 175 
pounds; No. 3, 110 to 140 pounds. The three classes 
were indicated by different colored marking paint 
and otherwise separated, and brought the follow- 
ing prices, live weight: No. 1, 10% cents; No. 2, 
8 9-10 cents; No. 3.8 cents. The report continues: 


“When each farmer’s hogs were weighed and 
classed at the shipping point he was given a 
receipt for the number of pounds in each class 
delivered. A copy of this receipt was kept by 
the. local bank, in whose name the shipment 
was made, and on the following Wednesday 
the farmer-shippers received pay for their 
hogs.” 


It doesn’t sound so difficult, does it, this codper- 
ative shipping? And it pays! 
x * x* 

A good field for codperation is offered by Mrs. 
Patterson’s “Southern Little Gardens” movement 
she is pushing through The Progressive Farmer. 
We hope many women and girls, and men, too, 
interested in a more beautiful South, filled out the 
free membership blank in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer and sent it to Miss Lockett. It is a good 
time, too, to read Mrs. Patterson’s article in our 
October 7 issue about fall planting of crape myr- 
tle, magnolia, mimosa, and dogwood. The ever- 
green foliage of the magnolia means beauty for 
the winter season; the dogwood blooms early in 
the spring; then in early summer the fragrant 
mimosa will delight your soul, and following it 
the glorious crape myrtles will furnish color and 
beauty from July till frost. 

* * + 


If you cannot find in your neighborhood enough 





THE RAPTURE OF THE YEAR 


HILE skies glint bright with bluest light 
Through clouds that race o’er field and town, 
And leaves go dancing left and right, 
And orchard apples tumble down; 
While school-girls sweet, in lane or street, 
Lean 'gainst the*wind and feel and hear 
Its glad heart like a lover’s beat,— 
So reigns the rapture of the year. 


Then ho! and hey! and whoop-hooray! 
Though winter clouds be looming, 
Remember a November day 
Is merrier than mildest May 
With all her blossoms blooming. 


While birds in scattered flight are blown 
Aloft and lost in dusky mist, 

And truant boys scud home alone 
’Neath skies of gold and amethyst; 

While twilight falls, and Echo calls 
Across the haunted atmosphere, 

With low, sweet laughs at intervals,— 
So reigns the rapture of the year. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 











‘two winter and two summer crops, or two years 


‘ (15) 1345 
sprouts of the trees mentioned, no one should be- 
grudge a few dollars to purchase them when it is 
remembered that these trees and shrubs will add 
beauty to the home as long as one lives and then 
delight another generation or two. A nursery 
catalog now before us quotes crape myrtles at 25, 
35, 40, and 50 cents each; mimosa, 50 cents to $1; 
and magnolia at 50 cents to $3. Put out some of 
these trees on your school grounds and church- 
yard. A hundred crape myrtles, costing $15 to $40 
according to their size, would in a few years make 


your neighborhood famous for the beauty of 
them. 


*+* «* 

Let’s not forget the suggestions .made on this 
page last week. It’s time now to plan for that 
Thanksgiving Day celebration at your school- 
house; time to arrange for getting up and cutting 
up the winter wood for the school and putting up 
a cheap woodshed; and time to get your neigh- 
bors interested in buying pure-bred boars and 
bulls. A little money from each man now that 
crops are selling will enable you to get sires 
that will make a world of difference in the sort of 
livestock your neighborhood will have hereafter. 

* * * 


One reader wishes to know if the new rural 
credits law will furnish money to build houses on 
some town lots she owns. No; the act applies 
only to farm lands. 


st 
Learn About the New Rural Credits Law 


ERETOFORE not enough attention has been 
H given to the importance of adequate capital 

as a factor in successful farming. Many a 
prudent and capable farmer in the past has real- 
ized that his farm would be much more profitable 
if he could tile drain his land; or if he could get 
extra horses and mules; or if he could buy the 
animals needed to enable him to engage more ex- 
tensively in the dairying, swine, or beef cattle 
business; or if he could put up modern barns and 
silos. But he has lacked capital for all these 
things, and he could get capital only by taking 
ruinous risks. As Mr. E. W. Dabbs told the Farm 
Loan Board the other day: 

“T have never been able to farm as I wished 
nor as good judgment showed would be profit- 
able, because I could not take the risk of a 
disaster that would mean ruin under a system 
where all debts must be paid out of current 
profits or be carried at a high rate of interest.” 


To all such men the coming of the new rural 
credits law, with its long-time loans at not over 
6 per cent, is a veritable godsend. As the Monroe 
Journal puts it: “Here is a man who has a farm 
in good shape, with stock and moderate equip- 
ment, and is out of debt. Suppose that he wishes 
to increase the productivity of his land at once 
and begin to get the benefit of it. Let him borrow 
five hundred, a thousand or two thousand dollars, 
as the case may be, and invest it in improvement 
of his soil. Four crops of legumes left on the land, 


in all, will more than double the yield of any acre 
of land in this county. An acre that can now be 
stimulated to produce a half-bale of cotton would, 
after such treatment, easily produce a bale with 
less fertilizer, and one that is now producing a 
bale would produce two. Thus the cutting down 
of labor expense by doubling the soil fertility, 
would itself soon pay the loan.” 

Farmers everywhere should certainly inform 
themselves as to the provisions of a law that prom- 
ises such relief, and this information, like salva- 
tion, is free. Simply write the Federal Farm Loan 
3oard, Washington, D. C., and ask for copies of 
its free circulars, especially Circular No. 5, “The 
Farm Loan Primer.” 





A Thought for the Week 


HAT day is well spent of which you can say: 

“Today I have planted a new idea, have 

awakened a noble sentiment, have corrected 
a defect, have sown a seed for good in the heart 
of a child.”—Selected. 








JOHN WESLEY’S RULE 


Do all the good you can, 
By all the means you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
In all the places you can, 
At all the times you can, 
To all the people you can, 
As long as ever you can, 




















Nourishing Food 


The growing boy and girl 
thrive on Uneeda Biscuit 
—a most nutritious food 
made from flour. There is 
strength for them in N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers. These 
appetizing biscuit, and a host 
of other well-known National 
Biscuit Company crackers 
and cookies, wafers and 
snaps are wholesome and 
delicious. And they keep 
fresh and crisp. 


It will be easy to prepare the 
daily school lunch if you 
keep your cupboard well 
filled with them. And they 
will be most convenient to 
serve with every meal at 
home. 


Ask for National Biscuit 
Company products by 
name. Your grocer has 


them—oven-fresh. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY. 
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Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 











Free Sample 
tc Workers 


Makes its own gas from Seaman ass oll). Gives ee 
homeagasstove. Absolutely safe. yr =] ae known. 
Cooks a meal for 1 cent #2608 Women 
wild about it. No more overheated kitchens. No more 


gasoline." Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 


gasoline, 
Every home a ses. Low peice. ga eaick @ am = 
to carry and demonstra Big Your 

Write today. Thomas Beeaee bo 265500 # ri pty + 





OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 








Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















THE ORCHARD LANDS 
OF LONG AGO 


HE orchard lands of Long Ago! 

O drowsy winds, awake, and blow 
The snowy blossoms back to me, 
And all the buds that used to be! 
Blow back along the grassy ways 
Of truant feet, and lift the haze 
Of happy summer from the trees 
That trail their tresses in the seas 
Of grain that float and overflow 
The orchard lands of Long Ago! 


Blow back the melody that slips 

In lazy laughter from the lips 

That marvel much if any kiss 

Is sweeter than the apple's is. 

Blow back the twitter of the birds— 
The lisp, the titter, and the words 

Of merriment that found the shine 

Of summertime a glorious wine 

That drenched the leaves that loved it so, 
In orchard lands of Long Ago! 


O memory! alight and sing 

Where rosy-bellied pippins cling, 

And golden russets glint and gleam, 

As, in the old Arabian dream, 

The fruits of that enchanted tree 

The glad Aladdin robbed for me! 

And, drowsy winds, awake and fan 

My blood as when it overran 

A heart ripe as the apples grow 

In orchard lands of Long Ago! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 











DAKNING AS A USEFUL ART 


| A Good Darn Shows Thrift and Sense, 
as Well as Artistic Ability 





NCE there was a young lady,” 
began Miss Margaret to her 
poe and boys, “and she was crossing 

















| He said to himself. 





STOCKINET 
TERLACED 
STITCHES 


DARNING 
STITCHES 
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a stream and her shoe slipped off. The 
gallant young gentleman observed 
that her stocking was neatly darned. 
“That darn means 
that she is neat, thrifty, and has good 


sense; she is the one for me.’ Does 
anyone know the sequel to _ that 
story?” 


“T do,” spoke up John, “her mother 
had done the darning.” 

Everybody laughed. 

“No,” said Bessie, “it is that they 
were happy ever after.” 





“You are both right,” responded 
Aunt Margaret. “Darning is 


| of three kinds,” continued Miss Mar- 
| garet, “(1) that which replaces parts 
| worn away, as in the heel; (2),that 
| which is used to prevent wearing as 
when a mother darns the heels of the 
new stockings to make them wear 
| longer, and (3) that which is to 
| strengthen weak parts.” 

“Tt seems to me that patching and 
darning are very much alike.” 

“They are, aren’t they, Aunt Mar- 
| garet,” asked Mary, “in that they are 
| both evidences of care and thrift?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “they differ in 
that darning is repairing the fabric 
by inserting new thread, while a new 
piece of material is inserted in patch- 
ing. Tell me the requisites of good 
darning, girls and boys.” 

“To make the place strong.” 

“One should always keep’ the 
stitches parallel to the woof and warp 
threads.” 

“And she should pick up the stitches 
in any kind of stocking darning.” 

“She should run the stitches far 
back from the edge into the goods, 
leaving a little loop on the turn for 
stretching.” 

“To imitate the original weaving of 
the material.” 





“To keep it from showing.” 

“To make the darn even.” 

“To make it smooth so that it does 
not bunch.” 

“Good! In darning have as fine and 
as long a needle as you can. A fine 
milliner’s needle is good, though next 
to it, perhaps, a thin wool needle is 
best for the ordinary fabric. Of 
course, in darning stockings one will 
want a regular darning needle. Have 
the needle as thin as will take thread. 
If using a cotton or linen thread, use 
a fine size; if silk, split the silk thread. 
Do not use silk for darning a glove or 
any material that cuts easily, nor if a 
dull fabric unless it is thick enough to 
bury the threads jn. To darn thin ta- 
blecloths use the warp thread of new 
liner or muslin. In lace, or any other 
material, imitate the size of the fiber 
of the fabric as much as possible. 

“How would you darn this place on 
my elbow, Auntie,” asked Dan. 

“It is not broken, is it?” 

“No, but it is very thin.” 

“Then I would put a piece of net 
under it and darn over the net. If 
more people would use net for putting 
under darns they would find many a 
garment’s life lengthened.” : 

“Would it do for socks?” 
John. 

“Not very well for the heels of 
them; it is better to darn those witha 
straight darn because feet are sensi- 
tive.” 

“What about mending this overcoat 
where it got caught on a nail?” 

“I think I would catch down the 
rough edges so they would not show; 
then I would put a piece of very thin 
rubber material that is sold for the 
purpose and would press it down with 
a warm iron. The mending tissue will 
catch the rough threads, you know.” 

“Is the machine darner any good?” 
asked one of the girls. 

“Yes, for certain kinds of everyday 
mending, but I have never yet seen a 
darner that would take the place of 
dainty fingers. If you are darning the 
knee of a stocking or any other 
stretchy material on the machine it is 
much easier if the goods is put in a 
small embroidery ring. Did any of 
you ever darn on the sewing ma- 
chine?” 

“That’s the kind of darning I would 
like to know how to do,” observed 


queried 


Dan, “because I can run the ma- 
chine.” 
“Good,” smiled Miss Margaret, “the 


next time you get a hole in your over- 
alls just baste a piece of material un- 
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der the hole, draw the edges lightly 
together, loosen the tension on. the 
pressure foot, then sew back and 
forth along the warp and then the 
woof, making the stitches parallel. 
The sewing will be backward part of 
the time, but if the pressure above 
and below are alike there will be no 
difference. For large holes paper may 
be placed beneath.” 

“Did you ever try crocheting up a 


hole instead of darning it?” asked 
someone. 

“Yes, and it’s good, too, for heavy 
socks, especially where feet are ten- 
der.” 

“Should one darn on the right 
side?” 

“Yes, always, unless the material is 
stockinet, or something that rolls 
over on to the right side.” 

“My mother hates to darn,” re- 


marked one of the children. 

“Oh, my mother just loves it,” 
clared another. 

“T expect that one does not like it 
because she does it at night when 


de- 
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eyes and body are tired, while the 
other does like it because she puts 
her things to be darned in a bag or 
basket with plenty of good darning 
material and then does it when she 
sits down to rest or when friends call. 
Do you like it Martha?” 

“When we are all together and we 
all laugh and talk, I love it and can 
take all kind of pains with it, but if I 
am sitting by myself and. want to be 
reading a good book I do not find it 
such fun.” 

“Moral,” said Edith, “take your 
darning to the club where you can 
talk and work, too.” 

“Yes,” added Miss Margaret 
it when the occasional neighbor 
comes in at home. If material is all 
ready it is easy to pick up.” 


, “or do 





Who Shall Be the Heroes of Ameri- 
can Children? 


HALL the heroes of American chil- 

dren be those who save lives or 
destroy them? All children are “hero 
worshippers.” It is for us to say who 
shall be heroes to our American boys 
and girls. 

In the. past, we have been too apt to 
hold the butchers of men _ before 
our children as heroes, forgetting the 
wonderful work that others have 
done to alleviate suffering and sorrow. 
A notable example of this occurred the 
other day, when the late Dr. Walter 
Reed was buried. It was he who dis- 
covered the deadly relationship be- 
tween the malaria and the mosquito. 
It was he whose study of yellow 
fever saved the lives of thousands in 
the canal zone. To-day, whole sec- 
tions of the country are healthful 
spots in our Southland because of his 
work and discoveries. Dr. Reed was 
buried with few present other than 
his immediate relatives and a few 
friends. 

On the same day, Mr. Krupp, who 
made the man-killing implements, by 
which the Germans are still killing 
thousands and _ thousands’ every 
month, was buried. At his funeral 
were emperors, royalty in profusion 
and dignitaries by the hundred. 

One man spent his life and energy 
and genius trying to prevent man’s 
death; the other devoted his time and 
energy to means which would destroy 
human life. One died comparatively 
poor; the other had amassed millions. 
Krupp will have a great mausoleum 
in all probability, but the monument 
of Reed will be those who live to-day, 
happy in the bosoms of their family, 
people who otherwise might have 
joined the innumerable victims of the 
mosquito. 

Shall we see to it that our children 
honor those to whom honor is due, 
the great world sufferers, the conserv- 
ers of peace and happiness? 





Have You a Thermos Bottle? 


THERMOS bottle will keep a 

drink hot for 24 hours or cold for 
twice that length of time. It is a good 
investment for many people. Here 
are some good uses for it: 

1. If you have an automobile, keep 
it with you full of hot water in cold 
weather and pour a little in, to heat 
up the engine, if it sticks. 

2. Should the husband need some- 
thing to drink, make him some hot 
chocolate, cocoa, or milk and give it 
to him to take out into the field, if he 
must be away from the house. 

3. Should there be no means of 
heating cocoa or milk at school, a 
thermos bottle will supply the chil- 
dren with a hot drink at noon. 

4. Do not go downstairs at night to 
heat milk for the baby and do not 
give it cold or keep it lukewarm 
where it may sour during the night. 
Bring it almost to the boiling point, 
put it in the thermos bottle and you 
will have the milk hot in the middle 
of the night. It is easy to cool it a 
little bit if necessary. 

5. Next summer, the thermos bot- 
tle will be useful for picnics, for carry- 
ing cold water to the field and for 
keeping baby’s milk cold when you go 
to church, 
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Outer Garments for Winter Wear 








misses and girls. 
make, 


ode 





$048—Girls’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 6 to 14 years, 
at the side of the front and a deep flare collar. 
2 8075—Ladies’, Misses’ and Girls’ Evening Cape,—Cut in sizes ladies, 


8085—Children’s Coat.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
iot or chinchilla may be used in making this coat. 
$096—Girls’ Coat.— Cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The coat has a 
round collar and side belts, 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


$096 


The coat has pockets 


The cape has a hood and is very easy to 


Serge, chev- 





Babies Do Not Know the Danger of 
Fire 
DOLLAR and a half for a fire 
screen will perhaps save the ba-+ 
by’s life. A mother told me the other 
day about her baby being left alone 
just a minute or two. A coal rolled 
down from the fireplace, and as a re- 
sult, a burned child. 


Give baby her bath every day, just 
the same as in summer. She will like 
it just as well if you have a stove by 
which to bathe her. A fireplace does 
not give the same dry warmth that a 
stove does. Do not let baby sleep 
with mother and father. She will not 
get cold if you put plenty of warm 
bed clothes underneath as well as 
above. Do not use quilts on her bed 
but use sheets, all wool blankets and 
coverlets stuffed with either soft 
feathers or washed and teased wool. 
These give the largest amount of 
warmth with the least amount of 
weight. 

If baby kicks off her clothes, pin 
the bed clothes on with horse-blanket 
safety pins. Have you ever tried the 
nighties with feet and hood? Roll 
the baby out on the porch in the cold- 
est weather to sleep, but protect the 
eyes from glare. Feel the hands now 
and again to assure yourself that 
baby is warm. These are the things 
that are keeping babies well and 
strong all over the country. 





The Use of Wood Alcohol 


OQ YOU know that wood alcohol 
paralyzes the optic nerve? Be 
very careful in its use. 


Recently the doctor could not find 
the cause of a man’s almost complete 
blindness. He traced it to some whis- 
key that had been made up with wood 
alcohol. In another case a man was 
varnishing the inside of a vat. He in- 
haled the fumes and became blind. In 
this particular case, the man sued the 
one who supplied the varnish for 
$25,000, and won. 

Be very, very careful that you do 
not inhale the fumes of wood alcohol. 
If you are going to varnish a chair or 
use wood alcohol for any purpose 
whatever, do the work in the open air 
with the wind blowing from you. 





Keep the Baby Warm 


Pas is the season of the year when 
mothers are apt to err in either 
giving the baby too little fresh air or 
in letting her get chilled. The young 
mother is apt to try to keep the baby 
in the baby carriage, but this is a mis- 
take. Activity means growth and the 
baby that is willing to sit still is likely 
to be too fat or irritable. 


A tiny fence, such as has been pic- 
tured on this page of The Progressive 
Farmer, is a good thing. Put a cur- 
tain around it and a wool blanket or 
quilt in the bottom. If possible, have 


a floor in the bottom of it and put it 
on four chairs when the floor is cold. 

See that the baby’s head is cool and 
her feet warm. Change the under- 
clothes with the weather. See that 
baby is changed as soon as she wets 
herself. Where mothers feed the'r 
babies regularly and therefore know 
when to put them on the little seat, 
this is not difficult. The mothers of 
children who are allowed to feed in- 
cessantly, do have a hard time keep- 
ing the babies dry, but it is worth the 
effort. 


Remember that many colds mean an 
enfeebled body with which to go 
through the next summer’s hot 
weather. j 











Healthfulness in Food is 
More Important than 
Low Price 


‘The principal ingredient of Royal| 
Baking Powder and Dr. Price’s Cream: 
Baking Powder is Cream of Tartar, which 
- — from grapes, a natural, healthful 

‘ood. ; 


The principal ingredient of many baking 
powders sold at a lower price is alum or 
phosphate, both of mineral origin and 
used instead of Cream of Tartar because 
they are cheaper. 


Housekeepers who are influenced by, 
low ia when buying baking powder 
pho ind that it pays to consider quality 
irst. 


The label on the can will show whether 
the baking powder you now use, or any 
brand, new or old, that may be offered 
cortains alum or phosphate instead of 
cream of tartar. 




















as 19 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 

ROUGH ON RATS Don’t Die in the House. 
Unbeatable Exterminator. Ends Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 
Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, Weasels, hee phe Crows. 
Hawks, etc. The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
at Drug & Country Stores. Economy Sizes 25c. 60c. 
Smalli5c. Used the World Over. Used by U.8. Gov't. 
Rough on Rats Never Falls. Refuse ALL Sub. 


Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 





for one year each if sent 





Long-term subscriptions, if paid wholly in 
advance; two years, $1.50; three years, $2; 
five years, $3. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a 
year; Canadian, $1.50. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
ripti in to- 


: gether; or 
Subscription rates: One year, $1; six $2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents, scriptions all sent in together—a sa 


of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
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Victrola 


The chosen instrument of the world’s greatest artists 


you want in your home! 
acy is founded on a basis of great things actually accoimplished. 
It is in millions of homes the world over because it takes into 
these homes all that is best in every branch of music and enter- 
tainment. E 


the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola tone is the true 
and faithful tone of the singer’s voice and the master’s instru- 
ment. 
ment of practically every artist famous in the world of opera, 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, dance music, 
vaudeville and entertainment. 


and listen to this instrument for 
yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba 


Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the 
complete line of Victors and Victrolas—$10 to 
$400—and play the music you know and like 
best. Write to us for catalogs. 


MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. US PAT. OFF 














The instrument which plays the greatest music is the instrument 
The Victrola is supreme. Its suprem- 


The artists who make records exclusively for the Victor are 


It is for this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instru- 


Go today to a Victor dealer’s 


Elman or Harry Lauder or 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


ToinsureVictor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, “His 
Master’s Voice.” It is 
on every Victrola and 
every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying 
label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 





Victrola XVI, $200 S 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 re 


Mahogany or oak 
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COLGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


(18) 











Here’s to your 
health, looks and 
happiness— 


a booklet of vital interest to 
you, that will tell you how 
to take care of your teeth. 
You get the book and a 
trial tube of Colgate’s for 4 
cents in stamps. And the 
tooth facts in this booklet 
have been used to name 


—————— 


the best friend of the teeth. No 
matter how careful you are about 
your food, if your teeth are not 
kept clean, you are taking 
chances with your health. Clean 
teeth make the food taste better. 


Take a tube home. 


COLGATE & CO. 
DEPT. 93 
199 Fulton St. New York 


Mathers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—/luxurious, 
lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake 













































and Foop-* 

CHOPPER Wy) 
> Z 

These pictures show 
™ the reason why the 
.°‘Enterprise’’ is pre- 
ferred by everyone who has 
‘need to chop meat, sausage oF 
“otherfood. Remove the ring 
at the end of the “‘Enterprise”’ 
Chopper; you will find the 
perforated steel plate and the ““Entes- 
prise” four-bladed steel knife that, 
working im contact, really cut and 
slice food and do not tear, rend, man- 
gle or squeeze out the rich juices. 
All nourishment and original food flavor is preserved 
when you use the 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The ‘‘Enterprise”” knife-and-plate Chopper is made 
in sizes for every purposs. No. 5, Family size, 
$2.00; Ne. 10, Large size, $3.00 : 

Your dealer cam supply you. Ask for the “Enter- 
prise’ and see that the name is on the machine. 
The “Enterprise” Food Chopper is lower-priced. 
Has four cutters. Small size, $1 Family 
size, $1.50. Large size, $2.25. 

“The Enterprising Househesper’? —a new cook book 
containing 200 tested recipes and household hints. 











THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Department 129 





A Few Hints for the Thanksgiving 
Dinner 

| apes many years, Thanksgiving din- 
ner was a worry to me, but now 

it is a real pleasure. Of course, I al- 

ways have all of John’s relatives as 

well as my own, but the dinner always 

seemed to be the same with no variety 


| of food. 


Since then I have read books on do- 
mestic science and have found that 
attractiveness, neatness of the food 
and the service of the meal are nearly 
as important as the actual prepara- 
tion of the food. 

I always try to carry out a certain 
color scheme, which requires very lit- 
tle thought, but lends much to the at- 
tractiveness of the dinner. At this 
time of year, there is much pretty fol- 


steam until tender. Drain and add to 
white sauce. 

Cranberry jelly must never be omit- 
ted, as a tart jelly is always an ac- 
companiment to this type of dinner. 

3y serving my dinner in courses, 
the food stays at its proper tempera- 
ture, and then, too, from a dietetic 
standpoint the sight of too much food 
at once is apt to take one’s appetite. 

My salads are usually prepared and 
ready in the kitchen or on the serving 
table, which saves much time. Aspar- 
agus salad is an easy salad and ex- 
ceptionally good. Use five to seven 
pieces of asparagus to one person, tie 
with a small strip of red pimento, 
garnish with lettuce and serve with 
French or salad dressing. Crisp crack- 
ers, cheese straws, or croutons may 
be served with salad. 


| that may be used very effectively. 


i 
} 
Sent for 4c in stamps. t 
4 
a 


iage, sumach and autumn flowers, 


As I have never had any help, I real- 


| ize how important it is to save myself 


steps. I plan my meal a day or two 
before and have what dishes prepared 
that I can. Beside my dinner table I 
have a small serving table, which 
John made, and on this I keep my sal- 


It is considered by most cooks that 


a heavy dessert is not good to serve 
after a large dinner. 
is sufficient and much more enjoyed 
by all. 
dish and is made as follows: mash one 
cup of stewed prunes, beat the whites 
of six eggs, add one cup of sugar and 
mix in prunes. 


A light pudding 


Prune whip makes a delicious 


Bake in greased pan 





Do not kiss me on the mouth. 


I BABY could talk he would say: 


bad for me. 
eases, or | may get sick and die. 


me down. 


it will spoil the shape of my mouth. 


I want to be a good baby. 





WHAT BABY WOULD SAY 


Do not let the sun shine in my eyes nor the wind fill them with dust. 
Do not sneeze or cough in my face, for I may take cold, and that would be 


Do not expose me to whooping cough and measles or other catching dis- 
Do not pick me up by the arms. Be careful how you handle me and lay 


Da not give me candy and other things which are not good for me. 
Do not give me a dirty pacifier to suck or allow me to suck my thumb, for 


Do not rock me to sleep nor teach me other bad habits. 
Do not take me to the moving picture show nor keep me up nights, for it 
robs me of my sleep and makes me cross. 
| Do not dose me with patent medicines or nasty mixtures. 
Do not give me wine, beer or whisky, tea nor coffee, for | want to keep well. 
Do not jolt me nor trot me on your knee when I cry. 
I want right things to eat and | want my meals on time. 
I want some pure, cool water to drink between meals, for | get very thirsty. 
| want a bath every day and plenty of clean clothes. 
_ TL want my own bed, a comfortable room, with the windows open, and plen- 
ty of time for sleep, for | must have it in order to grow. 
I want to be taken out of doors every day for the fresh air. 
I want mother to love me and always be gentle with me. 


—Kansas State Board of Health. 








ads and other side dishes until time to 
serve them. Light soup serves as an 
appetizer, as it stimulates one’s appe- 
tite, and for this reason it is a good 
plan to start a dinner with this course. 
Nothing more than a bouillon or a 
thin soup is desired, and a very smali 
portion is all that is necessary. To- 
mato, oyster, celery, pea and other 
vegetables make a fine soup. 

Then, of course, comes my turkey, 
which formerly was just a nice turkey 
with dressing, but now the bird is 
garnished with parsley, slices of lem- 
on and dill pickles. Around the plat- 
ter I have blushing apples which are 
served with the meat. 

I first stew my apples until tender, 
then place them in a hot syrup where 
a few cents worth of cinnamon drops 
have been dissolved. Leave the ap- 
ples in this syrup until they have re- 
tained the spicy flavor and the pretty 
red color, then stick a whole clove in 
the end to form the stem. These ap- 
ples may be served hot or cold. 

The vegetables have a very impor- 
tant place in the menu, for one easily 
tires if vegetables are prepared in the 
same way. Duchess potatoes make a 
very attractive and easily prepared 
dish. First, mash boiled Irish pota- 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.60 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—2 saving 
of 33 cents om each subacription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


toes, then add two egg whites beaten 
stiff, one cup and a half of milk and 
two tablespoons of butter. Beat thor- 
oughly and season. Place in a baking 
dish and bake until a delicate brown. 

Another vegetable which goes well 
with a turkey dinner, is creamed cel- 








ery. Cut celery in inch cubes and 





for twenty minutes in moderate oven 
and serve with whipped cream. Date 
pudding or any Bavarian cream or 
other gelatine makes a lovely dessert. 

When my work is thus planned sys- 
tematically, the dinner is always a 
great success and not only the food is 
good but looks attractive and appe- 
tizing, which is one half of a good 
dinner. 

By keeping these things in mind, 
when planning a big meal, the hostess 
will get as much pleasure from her 
dinner as her guests. 

EDITH UPDEGRAFF. 

Riverside Farm, Topeka, Kansas. 





Why Can’t You Have a Thanksgiv- 
ing Serviee Like This? 

NTIL last year Thanksgiving Day 

in our community, for the average 
home, had meant hunting for the 
boys; some diversion, mingled with 
don’t-know-what-to-do for the girls; 
and, for the mother and father, a day 
filled with weary preparation, sit- 
around, and stay-at-home. 

This Thanksgiving Day was to be 
different. Two weeks before Thanks- 
giving the teachers in our community 
sent special invitations to the three 
near-by churches and Sunday schools, 
(two of which, for some reason, were 
to have no service), inviting them to 
come to a Thanksgiving service, to be 
held at 3:00 o’clock at our school- 
house. Then every patron of the 
school received the same invitation. 
Moreover, all the parents knew, from 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the wording of the imvitation, that 
their presence was greatly desired 
and expected. 


One of the neighborhood boys, then 


away at school, was invited to make 
an address. 


pa 


The state and National 


Thanksgiving proclamations were 


read, some special features being em- 
phasized. 
Others 

Thanksgiving and the history of the 
day through the ages. 
songs were sung, and, at the conclus- 
ion, am opportunity was given any 
parent or patron to speak. Words of 
appreciation for such a service were 
many. Evidences of true thanksgiving 
marked faces old and young, and ev- 


Some of the pupils recited. 
told. stories of the first 


Appropriate 


eryone went away feeling that surely 
there had not been a Thanksgiving 
such as this, in our midst, before. S. 





It Is Time to Consider Christmas 
Presents 


WE HEAR a great deal about wo- 


men making their own Christmas 
gifts because it saves money; and 
hand-made gifts are nearly always ac- 
ceptable, whether they be doilies, cuff 
and collar sets, slippers, laundry bags 
or pillows. 

We think of giving handwork to our 
men but they seldom think of giving 
handwork to us. Without doubt, this 
is because it has never occurred to 
them to make our gifts. -If the men 
and boys of the family are all handy 
with tools, they can make a chain of 
rings for the baby to cut her teeth 
on; a bed for the little girl’s doll; a 
rocking chair for the little seven- 
year-old; a desk for brother; a book- 
shelf for sister; and a serving wagon 
for mother. This wheel tray requires 
very little work and will save many a 
step. A good fireless cooker can be 
made at home; as can some built-in 
furniture, whether for kitchen, dining 
room or living room. 

Should anyone know how to carve, 
some very beautiful picture frames 
can be made, although the straight, 
sandpapered and oiled wood is almost 
as beautiful. A sewing basket or sew- 
ing table are always acceptable, es- 
pecially if the legs of the table fold in. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES | 


Boiled Cabbage 

Take off outside leaves, cut in quarters, and 
remove tough stalk. Soak in cold water and 
cook in an uncovered vessel in boiling salted 
water, to which is added 4 teaspoon soda; 
this prevents disagreeable odor during cook- 
ing. Cook from 30 minutes to one hour, drain, 
and serve; or chop, and season with butter, 
salt, and pepper. 

Escalloped Cabbage 

Cut % boiled cabbage in pieces: put in but- 
tered baking-dish, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, and add 1 cup White Sauce. Lift 
cabbage with fork, that it may be well mixed 
with sauce, cover with buttered crumbs, and 
bake until crumbs are brown, 

German Cabbage 

Slice red cabbage and soak in cold water. 
Put 1 quart in stewpan with 2 tablespoons 
butter, % teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon finely 
chopped onion, few gratings of nutmeg, and 
few grains cayenne; cover, and cook until 
cabbage is tender. Add 2 tablespoons vine- 








gar and % tablespoon sugar, and cook five 
minutes, 
Baked Cabbage 
Cut into quarters and boil tender in salt 


and water 2 medium-sized heads of cabbage, 
drain and chop. Arrange an inch layer in the 
bottom of a baking dish. Sprinkle with 
black pepper, then crumb in a layer of stale 
bread. Drop small bits of butter over the 
bread crumbs. Repeat the process until the 
dish. is nearly full, bread coming on top, Then 
pour over the whole 1 pint of rieh milk or 
thin cream and bake until nicely browned. 
Browned Cabbage 

One small cabbage, 1 tablespoon of butter, 
¥% cup of milk, 2 eggs and bread crumbs. Cut 
the cabbage into small pieces and remove 
the hard center. Wash the pieces in cold 
water; then pour boiling water over them and 
let stand for 10 minutes. Drain off the hot 
water and put the cabbage in boiling, salted 
water to cook until tender. When it is done 
pour off the water, pressing down hard on the 
cabbage, to be sure that all the water has 
been drained away. Chop as fine as possible, 
beat up the eggs, add the milk and stir all 
the ingredients and seasoning with the cab- 
bage. Put the whole into a buttered baking 
dish and bake for one hour in a moderate 
over. 

Celd Slaw 

Select a small, heavy cabbage, 
outside leaves, and cut in quarters; 
sharp knife slice very thinly. Soak in cotd 
water until crisp, drain, dry between towels, 
and mix with cream salad dressing. 

Hot Slaw 


Slice cabbage as for cold slaw, using % 
cabbage. Heat in a dressing made of yolks 
of two eggs slightly beaten, 4% cup cold water, 
one tablespeon buttter, % cup hot vinegar, 
and % teaspoon salt, stirred over hot water 
until thickened. 
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Saturday, November 11, 1916] 


BEAUTIFYING THE HOME 
GROUNDS 


Some Hints for Laying Out the 
Grounds and Making Attractive 
Grounds Already Laid Out 


SSS of anything pre- 
supposes a carefully made plan. 


Every home deserves proper outdoor 
planning; it will save a thousand af- 








ter regrets for 
mistakes made, 
and insure perpet- 
ual delights and 
comforts instead. 


A landscape archi- 
tect is just as es- 
Sentrai.as tire 
house architect. 

If the architect 
could have your 
place “in the 
rough” and plan the entire layout of 
buildings and planting after getting 
an outline of the style of improve- 
ments you desire, it would be far bet- 
ter. Since, however, most of this 
work is bestowed upon places already 





MR. KERR 


small group of them should be plant- 
ed near each end and extending rath- 
er back of the house, which in time 
will form the framing of the house 
picture, as well as furnishing the 
comforts of shade. 

Blooming shrubs should be planted 
in groups, naturally, not checker- 
board style, the larger growing ones 
four to five feet apart, and as a rule 
toward the back of the groupings, es- 
pecially the back part of the grounds, 
forming the skyline, those of smaller 
growth spaced two to three feet 
apart, 
around the base of the 
near the front of the lot. 
people have been slow to appreciate 
the fine effects of blooming shrubs, 
but are now using them freely. 

Evergreens may be used very effec- 
tively to form entire groups, and in 


house, 


the front borders of groupings ot 
shrubbery and sparingly some large 





toward the front of groups, | 
and | 
Southern 


specimens in the open lawn, to accen- | 


tuate the project, especially to give 
life and greenery during winter, the 
defoliated season of deciduous things. 

Vines, nature’s own drapery, may be 





work out in the barn or woodlot. 
ment, then, to settle back in the 


and at peace. 


You, my farmer friend, are the 


free from the fear of failure, the 


other walks of life. 


—Forrest A. Lord. 





HAPPY IS THE FARMER 


ALL is with us, and the ever decreasing length of the days reminds 
F us that winter is on his way. Twilight overtakes us long before 

the evening chores are done an 
will hurry a little faster with the work, visions of the crackling fire 
and cheery lights of the family sittin’? room hastening us along. I 
don’t know of a thing in this world that is quite comparable with the 
homey, restful and contented feeling that comes over a man who 
sinks to rest in a cozy chair by the old fireplace after a hard day’s 
Do you? 


carpet slippers on, and bury yourself in the pages of the farm paper, 
while gathered around, Mother and the children sit likewise happy 


world knows not of your discouragements and failures. 
many, I right well know, but the man who works and lives by the 
sweat of his brow, is a stranger to the mental unrest that besets 
those of almost every other vocation of life. 


desires for place and power that torment the minds of many men in 


Therefore, sit you down by the glowing fire with the family gath- 
ered around; your cares and worries vanished with the disappearing 
day and you are at rest with the world; 
little, if you please, but before you go to bed thank God—on your 
knees or standing—with your lips or heart—that you are a farmer. 


as the nights grow colder we 


Isn’t it perfect content- 
old chair, shoes off and mayhap 


envy of the age. Most likely the 


They are 


You are comparatively 
infidelity of friends, the frenzied 


shut your eyes, relax, doze a 








partly improved, we must shape and 
utilize the material at hand. 

No hard and fast rules can be made 
to fit all cases, because places, soils, 
climates, tastes and purses differ 
widely, and in a sense each case 
must be treated specially. 

The natural in landscape architec- 
ture is more popular in the South 
than the formal; therefore preserve 
natural effects and plant trees and 
shrubs naturally rather than in stiff 
formal lines. 

The lawn, which serves as the can- 
vass for the landscape picture, should 
largely be preserved intact, open in 
the center. The ground for the lawn 
should be well prepared, and made 
rich if not already so, smooth (not 
necessarily level), and covered with a 
good coating of grass kept velvety 
and smooth with lawn mower. 

Unity is desirable, and is possible, 
even on small properties. It may be 
secured by keeping the greensward 
open, confining the plantings to the 
borders of the lawn. especially in the 
backgrounds, around the base of the 
house, and along the paths, drives and 
street lines, all shrubs and trees to be 
so selected as to habits of growth, of 
foliage, flower and fruitage as to de- 
velop into a harmonious whole. 

Groups of shade trees, three or 
more, are much more artistic on the 
margins of lawns, along curved drive- 
ways and even on street parkings. 
Shade trees in straight rows may be 
used on. street parkings and on 
straight drives, especially if these 
drives lead directly to the portals of 
the house, as is frequently the case, 
the rows to have good distance, thirty 
feet apart, and be planted alternately 
rather than opposite. A tall tree or a 


used to fine advantage on verandas, 
pergolas, trellises, walls, rockeries, 
fences, unsightly objects, etc. 

Hedges are serviceable especially to 
divide between the front and back 
yards, and between the yards and ulti- 
mate back of the premises and on the 
sides of the lots, while the frunt is 
usually kept open. 
hedges are permissible, especially 
where an air of privacy is desired. 
The Ligustrums or privets, especially 
Ligustrum Amurense and Ligustrum 
Nepalense, make the best ornamental 
hedges over most of the South, being 
evergreen. For defensive as well as 





Yet small front' 


ornamental hedges, Citrus Trifoliata | 


is best. 
closely for best effects. 


Hedges must be kept sheared | 


Drives and walkways are frequently | 


enhanced in attractiveness by being 
slightly curved. 

The catalogs of nurserymen 
your section will furnish lists of suit- 
able trees and plants. 

JNO. S. KERR. 


Sherman, Texas. 





More About Threshing Velvet Beans 
ANSWER to Prof. Massey’s 

question in regard to threshing vel- 
vet beans, we have no trouble at all. 
We use our J. I. Case Separator, just 
as we thresh oats, except we drop 
cylinder 
caves but one and put boards for 
blanks and open adjustable sieves so 
as to let beans through. We always 
thresh in rainy or very damp weather. 


I. E. SARBER. 





| 
of 


a little and take out all con- | 





Elmore, Ala. 

Your little girl would be tickled with a pen 
of five pure-bred chickens. See our advertise- 
ment on page 19 and give her a good start 
with a long term renewal order. 
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Best quality roofing felt, saturated with the General's own blend 
of soft asphalts, then coated with harder asphalts to keep the 
soft saturation from drying out—that is CERTAIN-TEED; the roof- 
ing that outlasts its long guarantee of 5,10 or 15 years (according to ply 1,20r3.) You cannot 
get more economical roofing service at any price. Your local dealer selis CERTAIN-TEED 
at reasonable prices; ask him to show you the CERTAIN-TEED Guarantee, backed by the 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Reofings and Building Paper 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia @St. Louis Boston Oleveland {Pittsburgh Detroit 
San Francisco Loa Angeles Milwaukee Cincinnati New Orleans Minneapolis Seattle 
KansasCity Indianapolis Atlanta Richmond DesMoines Houston Duluth London Sydney 








18-CENT COTTON! 


Who Gets li? You or 


The Boll Weevil? 


OUR BOOK 


The Boll Weevil Problem 


Telis You How to Fight This Pest 
Send for Yours Today 


Prices: Cloth, 75c, Paper 50c. With the Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, Cloth, $1.40; Paper $1.15. 
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YOUR BOY 


for a few hours work gets a 
splendid pig. 
Nominate Him Today! 


William Turner, Vernon, 
writes :— 


Ala., 





“The pig you sent me January, 1916, has now six pigs and won the 
first prize at the county fair at Vernon, Ala., October 20th and 21st. I 
want to thank you for sending me such a fine pig.” 

A pure-bred calf for the club worker in each section who earns the 
largest number of credits by January 15, 1916. 





For twenty-five subscriptions we 


Afar 
give a pure-bred pig or a pen of Ci 


five pure-bred chickens. me 


You are not limited to one pig or 5 chickens pe you are not required to 
wait until January 15th for pigs and chickens earned. 

The Progressive Farmer is popular and as 
we allow same credit on renewals as new 
subscriptions it will be easy to get the re- 
quired number within a few days. 

The price is $1.00 a year; $1.50 for 2 years; 
$2.00 for 3 years $3 for 5 years, and $5 for 10 
years. Every subscription for one year or 
more counts one on the pig or chickens 
and counts 100 points for very year on the calf. For instance, a 3-year 
order counts 1 on pig or chickens and 300 points on the calf. The longer 
the term the more calf credits earned. 


Use This Form in Nominating 











E nclosed i iS $ sit) wine we ee eek 
years. 
I nominate in 


for renewing my subscription for........... 
the Pig and Chicken Club— 


POI ao ovo becein ed SKIS A RAE OS OO DAE Re Ra eee ae 


(Nominate yourself if you like.) 


PME OBS eos iS os Miers ek oe Re a Ee ee er 


Apply remittance to renewing subscription of 





MAINO ee ck ekceewn we 


PAAPORG os? ieccc cc hna eee Oe nese ae AeaE ee wen eae sen ee ay 


For full particulars, see issue of October 28th, page 9, or write, 
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Bigger Roots Mean Bigger Crops 
Let the Roots Grow! | 













} 

Made From Big root growth means a big plantgrowth. The | 
Actual roots are the mouth of the plant thru which they | 
Photograph absorb nature’s food. The McKay Disc Plow | 


and Subsoiler breaks up the soil so that the roots can | 
go out after food. If your field is plowed with it this 
fall, the humus decays during the winter. Mois- | 
. ture, too, is caught up and held in the soil. The 
34 McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler goes down from 12 
aa to 16 inches into the earth—soil is sliced up 

: and dropped back with every particle pul- 

~ verized. Top soil stays on top—roots can 
a+ 7SSs-eeee spread down and out in every direction; 
ply out as is the case when an ordinary plow is used. Dry spells 
“2% are not so to be dreaded, for the roots can push themselves to food and 
moisture thru the soft soil. The McKay gives the roots a chance to grow. 


‘The McKay DISC Plow §$nhsoiler 


Rip Open the Subsoil—Bury the Weeds-and Insects 


The Patented Dise and Subsoiler is especially effective against weeds, likethe wild onions.’ 
It turns them under and tears their roots to bits, thus killing them. 

The McKay Disc Plow and Subsoiler does away with the old-style plow with its heavy side 
draft. The plow runs in a straight line with the direction of the horses or tractor pulling. 
This makes it pull at least 25% easier than the ordinary disc plow. Usually, disc plows are 
made heavy to keep the discs in the soil. But, the subsoiler of the McKay draws the disc 
into the earth. Power generally used in pulling dead weight is taken up in subsoiling, and 
the subsoilers are so curved that they cannot ‘‘ride over’’ hard spots leaving a half finished 
job. They can be removed, leaving a perfect disc plow of economical draft. 


Use It on Rocky, Stumpy Land Without Injuring Discs 
Ain automatic safety release hitch saves the disc and subsoilers when a rock or stump is 
struck. The release hitch drops the plow be- 
i fore any damage is done. When a 
’ : tractor is used with the McKay, 
this saves many brokendiscsand points. 
The beams cannot drag the ground 
for they have higharches. All bearings 
are dust proof, and provided with 
grease cups. 
Sold on a Guarantee 
Every plow is guaranteed as to mae 
terial and workmanship, and that it will 
do exactly what we claim for it. 
GET THE FACTS—Write for full 
information and name of dealer wha 
can supply you. 


Towers & Sullivan Mfg. Co., 


































You must have a new roof—Your Barn, Residence, Out- 
house may be in such shape now as to requireone. Make 
the examination, Don’t wait for bad weather. Architects and Bui who know 
eay put on the roof to Last as long as the building, you can do thisif you use 


CAROLINA METAL SHINGLES 
ustive tests have at first cost is no shingles, 


















tin, On on 
and Fumished Galvanized 
inet W rite today for information. prices, booklet. ‘Tells all about 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTSCO., Dept. A- Wilmington, N.C. 











Gantt Patented 


All-In-One-Plow 


is the only plow needed to do every kind of plowing all the 
year round. Can be changed in two minutes froma 

t to a middle- 
breaker or cultivator, using 
ordinary stee] points, scooters, 





shovels or 
scrapes. 

Ask your dealer a Ma 
to explain the your plow 
ALL-IN-ONE- ill. 
PLOW to you, GANTT MANUFACTURING 
or write us for COMPANY, 
catalogue. MACON, GEORGIA 





























ENGINE ‘uy $32.75 orate soa 
One of 3 best American engines. Sold direct below any come | 


petition by South's largest, oldest established machinery and 
supply house. Valves-in-Head guarantee 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladly } 







make a special club on any papers you may | more power, less fuel. Easytorun, 2to 

abiuts 12 H-P, gasoline or kerosene. Quick 
wane shipment, easy payments. Big free 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all} circular, Smith-Courtney Co. aj 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 


821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 





Our book, “The Boll Weevil Problem,” will | 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get | 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, CoGperation and Marketing 
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STATE UNION MEETS NEXT 
WEEK 


Preliminary Program of Big Meeting 
to Be Held in Raleigh, November 
14-16—Get Return Trip Tickets Be- 
fore Leaving Home 


LL signs point to a great meeting 

of the North Carolina State 
Farmers’ Union in the City Auditor- 
ium, Raleigh, Tuesday to Thursday of 
next week. The program has been 
prepared in recognition of the truth 
stated by President Alexander in his 
letter this week that “the work of 
paramount importance in 1917 is to 
establish in every community some 
form of codperation.” Practical co- 
Operation will be emphasized in the 
meeting from start to finish. 

Not only will all the usual business 
be transacted, but Secretary Faires 
announces a meeting of the county 
business agents and warehouse mana- 
gers for the purpose of effecting clos- 
er codperation between the county 


‘Unions in marketing and buying. See 


that your county Union is represent- 
ed in this meeting by your agent or 
manager. Brother Faires adds: 

“We have secured reduced rates to 
this meeting on the ‘round trip plan.’ 
Please instruct all who will attend to 
inquire of their agent about these 
rates, and be sure to get return trip 
ticket before leaving home.” 

Following is preliminary program 
of the great meeting, subject to later 
changes: 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14 
Morning Session 
10:30—Prayer—Rev. G. M. Duke, State Chap- 

lain. Announcement Credentials Com- 
mittee. 
10:40—President’s Annual Address—Dr, H. 
Q. Alexander, Matthews. 
11:30—Report of Credentials Committee. 
12:00—Report of State Secretary-Treasurer, 
12:30—Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session 
2:00—‘“‘The National Rural Credits Law’’— 
By F. J. H. von Engelken, Director 
U. S. Mint, Washington, D. C. (Mr. 
von Engelken is a member of the 
Florida State Farmers’ Union.) 
3:00—Questions of the Rural Credits 
answered by Mr. Engelken. 
3:30—Report of State Organizer-Lecturer— 
J. Z Green, Marshville. 
4:15—Announcement of Committees. 
4:30—Report of Executive Committee—W. 
B. Gibson, Chairman, Statesville. 
5:00—Introduction of Resolutions. 
5:30—Adjournment, 
Night Session 
7:30—Farmers’ Union Song—(Everybody 
asked to join in singing.) 
7:40—How a Credit Union Helps a Farm 
Community—Speaker announced later. 


Law 


8:00—Five-minute Reports from Other 
Credit Unions. 
8:30—How Tobacco Farmers May Share 


Warehouse Profits—C, R. Townsend, 
Farmville; C. R. Dixon, Wilson. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
Morning Session 

9:00—Prayer and Song. 

9:10—New Business. 

9:40—Report of Fertilizer Committee. 
cussion. 

10:20—Report of Educational Committee. 

10:40—Report of Special Committees. 

11:00—Election of Officers and of Delegates 
to National Convention at Palatka, 
Fla., November 21, 

12:30—Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session—Discussion of Coéperative 
Business Activities 

1:30—Coiperation in Buying 
Supplies and Farm 
Rives, Sanford. 

1:45—Discussion and Reports on Foregoing 
Subject. 

2:15—Coéperation in Cotton and Cotton Seed 
Marketing—R. W. Graeber, Charlotte. 

2:30—Discussion and Reports on Foregoing 
Subject. 

2:50—Farmers’ Union Song. . 

3:00—Coiperative Creameries and Cheese 
Factories—A. J. Reed, Dairy Division 





Dis- 


Fertilizers, 
Machinery—J. R. 


North Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

3:15—Discussion. 

3:40—Codperative Marketing of Butter, 


Eggs, and 
Marshville. 
4:15—Adjournment to A. & M. 
tour of inspection. 
6:30—Supper at College given by 
Authorities with Welcoming 
by President Riddick. 
Night Session 
7:45—Coédperation in Purchasing Pure-bred 
Sires—Dan T. Gray, Chief of Animal 
Industry Division, North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station. 


Poultry—Mrs. J. Z. Green, 
College for 


College 
Message 





8 :10—Discussion. 

$:30-—-Mutual Fire Insurance, T. B. Parker, 
taleigh. 

8:50—Discussion. 

9:00—Presentation of Flag to Delegates 
from County Making 3est Member- 
ship Record During the Year. 


THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 16 
Morning Session 
9:00—Farmers’ Union Song. 





9:10—Address by National President, C. S. 
Barrett, Union City, Ga, 

10:00—Reports of Committees. 

11:00—Unfinished Business. 


12:00—Adjournment. 

Trains leave Raleigh after adjournment as 
follows: Southern Railway, going west, 4:05, 
p. m.; going east, 12:30 p. m. Norfolk South- 
ern—Going east, 2:50 p. m.; south 5:3 
board Air Line, north, 4:55 p. m.; south 4:05. 









5. Sea- 


WHAT SHOULD THE UNION DO 
IN 1917? 





Brethren Alexander, Templeton, Fair- 
es and Weatherley Express Opin- 
ions — Business Codperation the 
General Keynote 


HE Progressive Farmer recently 
sent an inquiry to each mem- 
ber of the State Farmers’ Union 

asking him to say what the Union in 
North Carolina ought to do next year. 
The following replies are interesting: 


“Establish in Every Community Some 
Form of Coéperation,” Says Presi- 
dent Alexander 


HE work of paramount importance 

in 1917 is to establish in every 
community some form of codperation. 
Organization without codperation is 
like faith without 
works; it is dead, 
or soon will be. 
Without codpera- 
tion organization 
is futile, useless, 
lost effort, wasted 
energy. 

Activity signi- 
fies life; inactivi- 
ty, death. It is 
next to impossible 
to keep a local Union alive unless the 
members are at work, 
thing codperatively. 

The potential power of organiza- 
tion is unlimited; but without codp- 
eration it is like a great water power 
without the turbine wheel. 

The form of coéperation should be 


DR. ALEXANDER 


that which will best serve the com- 
munity, which the people stand in 
greatest need of. And fortunately 


coOperation can be harnessed up to 
almost every form and phase of com- 
munity life and activity. And the best 
fitting, the least galling and the 
cheapest harness to put on is found 
in our North Carolina codperative as- 
sociation law. This law was prepar- 
ed by Unien men and passed by 
means of Union influence, and it is 
the best possible tool for effective co- 
Operation. 

Coéperation can be applied in many 
ways to production to the lessening 
of cost and the increase of products. 
It must be made use of in marketing, 
as it is utterly impossible to com- 
mand at all times profitable prices for 
our prodtcts unless we sell codpera- 
tively. 

Coéperation is equally effective in 
buying. All consumers are imposed 
upon and robbed by a system of dis- 
tribution that is expensive and inde- 
fensible; but it will never be changed 
by its beneficiaries. And the masses 
of the people who are the victims can 
never change it except through or- 
ganization and cooperation. 

A state system of codperative 
warehouses is but machinery to in- 
crease the efficiency of codperative 
efforts and give greater benefits. The 
Union must do everything possible to 
cover this state with a system of 
warehouses through which’ every 
farmer can find a good market for ev- 
ery product that he can grow profit- 
ably, and through which he can buy 
as directly and cheaply as possible 
everything that he must needs pur- 


chase. And a persistent, determined 
effort should be made to establish 
trade connections with manufactur- 


ers to serve this end. 

There are many legislative reforms 
that must be obtained, in state and 
nation, if the masses are to be saved 
from economic slavery; if democracy 
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is to survive legalized toryism. There; 


is unmistakable evidence apparent to 
intelligent, thinking men, 
“idle rich,” the ruling classes, are 
forging, link by link, the chain with 
which they aim to bind the common 
people in economic slavery. If these 
working millions would save them- 
selves from perpetual debt, heartless 
usury and hopeless poverty, they 
must lay aside petty differences, put 
off the lethargy of influence or imag- 
inary security, and all codperate to- 
gether in educating the masses to an 
intelligent understanding of condi- 
tions as they are and then inspire 
them to demand economic justice. 
It is the duty of the Farmers’ Union 
in the future as in the past, to lead 
the people onward to better things. 
H. Q. ALEXANDER, 
State President. 





Employ Men to Rush Union and Co- 
Gperation, Says Vice-President 
Templeton 
HE possibilities of the Union in 

1917 will only be limited by our 


failure to use the opportunities that 
lie before us. 


that the, 





With a membership of | 


thousands we only need to direct this | 
great potential force along right lines 


to make this a record-breaking year 
for our organization. 
ion is held together by sentiment, the 
bulk of the membership is simply 
“marking time,” and unless we can 
inaugurate a great forward move- 
ment it will surely disintegrate. 

The first step necessary, as I see it, 


Today the Un- , 


| 


| 





to prevent this is to divide the organ- | 


ized areas of the state into districts 
composed of three or more counties 
and place over each district a compe- 
tent, paid superintendent, who shall 
devote his whole time to keeping up 
the organization, establishing codp- 
erative enterprises, and educating the 
membership. It should be the duty of 
these superintendents to find the lo- 
cals or communities in their district 
that desire some coOperative action— 
a creamery, tobacco warehouse, or 
other business—and establish it for 
the people. The work of these super- 





intendents should be a strictly busi- | 


ness proposition to be paid for on a 
business basis, their holding the place 
being contingent on their “making 
good.” 

This is an age of paid superintend- 
ence. The railway, the mercantile or 
industrial organization that would at- 
tempt to operate with volunteer or 
unpaid superintendence, would be 
foredoomed to failure; and the Union 
to succeed must be as “wise as the 
children of this world” to meet the 
responsibilities that rest upon it. The 
field is too large for any one man, or 
two or three men, but divided into 
convenient districts we can put a man 
in charge of each, to “eat and sleep 
and live” with the membership, en- 
thuse, and inspire and direct them, 
so that our Order shall become a 
power for the elevation and better- 
ment of the whole agricultural class. 
The whole district organization 
should be under the State Lecturer- 
Organizer or a central bureau. 

J. M. TEMPLETON, 
State Vice-President. 





Push the Fertilizer Business, Urges 
Captain Gibson 


N ANSWER to your request, I will 

say, in my judgment, the most im- 
portant work for the State Union for 
the next twelve months, would 
be to lay tremen- 
dous stress upon 
cooperation in the 
fertilizer business. 
Since it is costing 
the members, and 
farmers in 


gener- 
al 100 per cent 
more than any 


other expense 
they have on the 
farm. Iknowsome- 





MR. GIBSON 
thing ought to be done, and can be 
done if we use the right kind of co- 


Operation. But up to this time I am 
sorry to say, we have had no codper- 
ation that means anything. And as 
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Wherever You Go 


Anywhere about the house 

that extra heat is needed, you’re 

sure of comfort if you have a 

Perfection Heater. 

preparedness against sudden 
S608 | changes in the weather, com- 
fort insurance when the fires 
are out. 


It means 


As easy to carry as a work-basket. 


Clean. 


Handsome. 


It’s cheap—inexpensive to buy and 
costs far less to use than any coal 
fire. 

There’s a Perfection driving away 
every chill from each of 2,000,000 
homes today. Ask your dealer. 


Washington, D.C. 
Norfolk, Va. 





Use Aladdin Security Oil 
—for best results 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE 

Charlotte, N.C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Richmond, Va. Charleston, S.C 





Fall Spraying “SCALECIDE” Does the Work 


Controls Leet turl 


Don’t put off the dormant spray untilthe spring rush. The weather 
may be bad or the ground too soft. Spray this fall and make sure of 
controlling peach leafcurl, San Jose scale, pear. psylla, apple canker, 
You can save trees now that would die before spring. 

Better and cheaper than lime sulphur—cuts the labor 


collar rot, etc. 
Use “Scaleoide.” 


Cleans up the Trees 


cost. Never injures trees, hands, face or »ump. Cost of spray mate- 
rials will advance before spring. 
today for free booklet, “The Whys and Wherefores of Fall Spraying.” 
B. G. PRATT CO., Manufacturing Chemists. Department 23. 
50 Church Street, New York City. 


Order now and save money. Write 





I have said before, if we cannot co- 
Operate in the fertilizer business I 
have little hope for the success of the 
Union. But if we could succeed in 
this, we can succeed in everything 
else. Fraternally, W. B. GIBSON, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 





Emphasize Community Coéperation 
and Concentrate on Agricultural 
Legislation, Says Green 
URING the coming year the Farm- 
ers’ Union structure should be 

made stronger at its foundation. This 
is equivalent to saying that commun- 
ity codperation in the neighborhood 
of the Local Unions should be em- 
phasized more and codperation for 
the general welfare less. When our 
patriotism becomes so big and glori- 
ous that we let our communities die 
for lack of local patriotism and com- 
munity leadership it represents lost 
motion and mis-directed effort. 

We should not make the legislative 
program too large nor embrace ex- 
tensive legislation for the . general 
welfare. In all its demands for legis- 
lation the Union should confine its 
activities along legislative lines that 
directly affect agricultural interests, 
and even then discretion should pre- 
vail, and legislative questions upon 











H. H. TIFT, JR., 





FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 


By Parcels Post, 500 prepaid $1.00; by Express $1.00 per thousand. 
FIELD,” “CHARLESTON WAKEFIELD,” “SUCCESSION,” “FLAT DUTCH.” 


“JERSEY WAKE- 


TIFTON, GA. 











which citizens of rural communities 
are largely divided should be care- 
fully excluded from the legislative 
program. J. Z. GREEN, 
State Organizer-Lecturer. 





Concentrate on a Few Things, Says 
Secretary Faires 


EPLYING to yours of 23rd, I wish 
to say that the best thing to do 
for the next year is for the state of- 
ficials to get together on some defin- 
ite line of action and put forth their 
best effort to line up the State Union 
behind it, requiring all lecturers to 
stress same as the things the Union 
is working to accomplish this year. 
The state officials would very like- 
ly differ as to the things they would 
like to stress, but after thorough dis- 
cussion should be governed by the 
majority of State Council and all 
should give their full support that the 
Majority agree on realizing they can 
never line up the membership on 
questions they will not agree on 





themselves. So let this be a year of 
the state officials pulling together 
for the good of all. 

E. C. FAIRES, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Increase Membership and Business 
CoSdperation, Says Committeeman 
Weatherley 


THINK the Union in North Caro- 
lina in the next 12 months should 
first try to get every good farmer into 
the 


and second, we 
should try to 
build up some kind 
of codperative en- 
terprise in every 
county if we can, 
for that is the 
best way to hold 
our members. 
Then there is 
some legislation 
that should be 
c. vt. weatHenty looked after. 

Cc. T. WEATHERLY, 
Member Executive Committee. 


organization ; 
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Protect and Beautify 
Your Home. 


You are losing money by not painting your 
house now. It is estimated that a house re- 
maining unpainted for five years depreciates in 
the value of the lumber exposed at least 20 per 
cent. Don’t wait until you think you can afford 
it but paint your house now and avoid this loss. 
It will take less paint and therefore cost you 
less and your house will be beautified and pro- 
tected from exposure. 


ri RENACH Ty ” 


is Made to Last 


is the cheapest paint to use in the long run, 


although it may cost a little more. Ordinary 
linseed oil isn’t good enough for ‘‘Tenacity.’’ 
We use only pure, aged linseed oil. Get our 


portfolio of Paint Information, Free. 


Atlantic Paint & Varnish 
Works 


Makers of ‘‘Mura-Like,’’ the Inside Finish. 


North Carolina 


MILL 











Wilmington, 


WILLIAMS E52" 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors, Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by F 
feeding ground instead of } 
whole grain. Doit witha 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 4 
buhrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insures ex- 
tra pure, high- -grade meal. Castiron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burhs, Insist on the improved WILLIAMS — 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 


WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27,' RONDA, N. C. 




































SELL US YOUR High-grade 


Alfalfa Hay, Oats, and 
Shelled Corn in Balk 


Write us your prices on carload 
lots delivered at Alexandria, Va. 
We want large quantities. 


VA. FEED & MILLING CORP., 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


After Jan. 1 we will put on the mar- 
ket the finest grade horse and mule 
feeds, dairy feeds, and poultry feeds. 


RUBBER ROOFING 
$7: 

















If you order now, we can pro- 
tect you on price of celebrated 
FOX BRAND RUBBER 
ROOFING, toughest weather 
resister known. 
grade; contains notar;no seconds nor shortlengths; 
3 ply 87c., 2 ply $1.20, 8 ply $1.50; 108 eq. ft. per 
roll, nails and cement included; guaranteed by old 
emmy house; circular and samples free. 

s to order now from this advertisement. 


PER 


SMiiA- COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. | 
| has not been doing very much. 





ENGIN 


Spotless Blue Ribbon Engines- 
reliable, powerful, economical: 










hour per h. D.; 14 tol6h, 
p.; gasoline or kerosene; 
full power guaranteed; 
30-day free trial; easy 
payments. FREE Cat- #2 
alog of “South’ s Mail*Ne Saw 
Order House”’ giving rock-bottom prices on En- 
gines, Saw Mill Rigs, etc. Write for copy today. 
THE SPOTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


Make Your OWN Cider 


A dozen or so apple trees in your garden, or 
a small farm orchard, will give a lot of good 
fruit, and all the cider apples you need. Why 
buy cider when you can grow it? 





Gur new catalog tells the varieties that are 
besi suited for the Carolinas and adjoining 
states Send your name and address for a 
copy. 

J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., 
Bex 1066, POMONA N. C. 


ROBES 45° BLANKETS 


Buggy and Automobile, plush and wool Robes; 
Horse Blankets and all wool steamer Rugs. Our 
8tock was contracted for early and prices are very 
aed Soneidavins present market condition®. A 

ain opportunity. Write for free catalog. 
THE SP OTLESS CO., 375 Shockoe Lanc, Richmond, Va, 




















If you have a farm to rent or that you want 
to sell, 


now is the time to advertise. 


| stores, 
| the county, and a cotton marketing 


| are having good sales every day. 


| county commissioners to 


Our | 


MORE REPORTS FROM COUNTY 
SECRETARIES 


Letters Telling How the Farmers’ Un- 
ion Is Up and Doing in All Sections 
of North Carolina 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer 

we printed a bunch of inspiring 
reports of Union work from County 
Union Secretaries in all parts of the 
state’ Here is some more good news 
of the same sort: 


Coéperative Telephone Line.—The 
Union has been doing very well this 
year in Harnett. Some of the Locals 
have co6perative stores. We bought 
fertilizer and are planning to have a 
telephone line through some sections 
of the county; and other things have 
been done.—Z. J. Womack, Secretary. 

Orange Shows Membership Gain.— 
The Farmers’ Union in Orange is 
making some progress in codperation, 
though not so much as we would like. 
Our store at Hillsboro is making good 
and the members throughout the 
county are being educated along co- 
Operative lines. We have made a 
small gain in membership this year.— 


G:. Ed Copeland, Secretary. 


Pooling Cotton and Cotton Seed.— 
Our records show that we have es- 
tablished two Farmers’ Union supply 
secured a cotton grader for 


system through one man under the 
pooling plan. We have also adopted 
the plan of pooling cotton seed and 
are holding them for higher prices. 
We are also emphasizing community 
service in our Locals.—J. L. Dupree, 
Secretary. 

Tobacco Warehouse 
Our Unions are doing some good 
work this year. We are running this 
year a coOperative warehouse in Rox- 
boro for the sale of tobacco and we 
We 
have also saved lots of money buying 
our fertilizer through our own chan- 
nel. We are buying machinery to- 
gether and have also required our 
give us a 
farm demonstration agent, and a lady 
to teach our girls canning, and other 
things I can’t mention here.—J. H. 
Foushee, Secretary. 

Weak But Doing Good.—The Union 
in my county is not very strong but 
we are cooperating in buying farm 
machinery, lime, fertilizer, cottonseed 
meal and other things of less import- 
ance. The Union is doing great good 
as weak as it is in McDowell.—C. M. 


in Person.— 


| Pool, Secretary. 


Stands by State Fertilizer Commit- 
tee—The Union here in Mitchell 
County is getting along very well in 
coéperating in buying fertilizer. We 


| always stand by our State Committee 
ROLL | 
Anybody can lay it; strictly 1st | 


and make no contracts without the 
committee signing them. The com- 
panies try very hard to get us off, but 
a burnt child is afraid of fire—J. H. 
Davis, Secretary. 

Hoke Building Warehouse.—Hoke 
We 
have been working on the warehouse 
situation here a lot and want to be 
ready for business next spring. We 
bought some fertilizer and supplies 
coéperatively. .Our Union has ap- 
pointed a legislative committee.—H. 
A. McKenzie, Secretary. 

Suggests Legislative Subjects. — 
Brunswick County Union is not very 
active just now, but a few of us keep 
pushing the good cause. As to the 
needs of the people of this county, we 
could mention several, but we think 
our brother members would heartily 
endorse having the county superin- 
tendent of schools and board of edu- 
cation elected by the popular vote, 
and would also endorse some way of 
giving children who now live in 
sparsely settled territory, and out of 
reach of school, some chance for ed- 
ucation though it be small.—L. S. Hol- 
der, Secretary. 

Johnston Doing Good Business.— 
The Farmers’ Union in Johnston 
County is still progressing, more so 
in business matters than ever before. 
We still hold our county meetings the 
first Thursday in each month in the 











hall in the second story of the John- 





ston County Farmers’ Union Com- 
pany at Selma. This company is do- 
ing a thriving business and we are 
proud to say that we have the confi- 
dence and respect of the people. Our 
delegates hope to meet Bro. Poe at 
the State meeting, whom our mem- 
bers faithfully love and trust—W. C. 
Harper, Secretary. 

Grading Cotton and Pooling Seed.— 
I have not made up figures yet, but 
would say that the Union in Onslow 
has been doing codperative buying 
this year to the amount of some- 
where between $7,000 and $10,000. We 
are. trying now to,pool cottonseed. 
We have secured Government cotton 
grading service—A. W. Cooper, Sec- 
retary. 

Beaufort Gvitiniblinns Loan Associa- 
tion.—We buy and sell codperatively 
to some extent but not so much as we 
might. We had a county picnic that 
did some good. We have had the 
county commissioners to appropriate 
$300 for a cotton grader in this coun- 
ty; and we are now working up a} 
farmers’ loan association.—B. G. Car- 
awan, Secretary. 

Surry Wants Legislation.—Surry 
County Union is behind on coépera- 
tion. Some of our strongest locals 








cooperate in buying fertilizers, etc., 
but we have failed to get a county 
business that our people would pat- 
ronize. We are behind the movement 
to put our county officers on a salary | 
basis and eliminate the office of 
county treasurer. With other pro- 
gressive farmers we are behind the 
movement to have a dog law passed 
for our county putting a special tax 
on all dogs—J. M. Brinkley, Secre- 
tary. 





Soft Phosphate 


N AGENT here wants to sell soft 

phosphate to farmers at $13 
a ton laid down at the depot. He 
claims that it has 29 to 35 per cent of 
immediately available phosphoric 
acid and 30 per cent water soluble. 
This seems unreasonable. What do 
you say?” 

Certainly it is unreasonable. To be 
available, the phosphoric acid must 
be water-soluble, and the Florida soft 
phosphate has nothing like 30 per 
cent available or water-soluble. It 
may have a good effect on land full 
of vegetable matter or humus, and 
may do good mixed in stable manure. 
But $13 a ton is two prices for it and 
you had better buy the 16 per cent 
acid phosphate at a higher price. 


W. F. M. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


‘*HUSTLER’” 
Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting. 
Circular 29-G gives particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Makes floor- 
ing, ceiling, 
moulding, etc, 
Guaranteed to 
do first- clase 
work. 


Salem fron Wks. 
oe nearest 


* nt. 
Winston- daiem. e. ¢ 
‘or CoJumbia, S. C. 








is the one you want 


No. 10, the latest model of our popular Horse 
Shoe Brand Wooden Pumps. The pump that 
is more easily operated and repai than any 
other. Superior to the old log pump and the i 
“Old Oaken Bucket’? and with none of the {jj _| 
objectionable features of iron pumps. f 
When repairing is required - though seldom 
necessary - you can do the work yourself - 
without removing the pump from well. 
It has 7x7 head, closed brackets to keep 
out sticks and stones, long stroke, 3 ineh 
— -lined cylinder with brass bucket 
itted with best leather cups, and remov- 
able brass check valve with brass seat. 
It is adapted for wells 10 to 50 feet deep. 


Write for prices. 


KANAWHA PUMP WORKS 
Baltimore, Md. U.S.A. 
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For Your Home, Barn 
and Garage 


Heavi-Cote 


Open hearth sheet steel 
roofing. Simply won’t rust. Leak proof, Fire- 
proof. Lightning proof. Special wholesale face 
tory prices for next30days. Write for samples. 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. 











FEATHER BED BARGAINS—$8. 75 
Send us $8.75 and zo shh ship you one first-class new 40 
und Weather Bed, [$10.00]; one pair 6-pound new Feather 
illows We 50); a Il’ new live saxitary feathers, covered with 
staade rd A eather proof ticking or 4 h grade fanc: 
Art ticking; also one pair full size Blankets 00); one fall 
size white Counterpane ($3); ang ane pair Tan Pillow Shams 
($1), ALL FOR ONLY $8.75. his offer is good for a goorks 
time only and positively the a. bargain ever offered. Sa 
pple es . Mail money order now or write rps rt 

er blanks 


Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 25 Greensboro, N.C. 




















A’ ENDURING rural 

depends upon home ownership. Of 
the larger problems that affect ser- 
iously our rural life conditions, the 
problem of absentee landlordism and 
tenantry is the most important, and 
as yet we have not produced any 
statesmanship big enough to make a 
successful attempt to remove the 
causes or to even mitigate these con- 
ditions, and farm tenantry is con- 
stantly on the increase. The millions 
of homeless, moving white tenants in 
the South, who have little hope for 
themselves or for their children, furn- 
ish some living proof of Dr. Carver’s 
declaration that next to war, pesti- 


lence and famine the worst thing | 
that can happen to a rural community | 
The press, | 


is absentee landlordism. 
the pulpit, the colleges, the schools 
and all other agencies that are inter- 
ested in promoting a permanent and 
desirable rural civilization have this 
problem of absentee landlordism to 
reckon with.—J. Z. Green. 





WHICH? 

In the southern part of Rhode Island, 
where a colony of Negroes thrives, lives an 
old fellow whom the natives all call Uncle 
Rufus, 

Rufus’s sole means of livelihood is fishing, 


and one afternoon he baited his hook and pa- 
tiently sat on the bank of the stream waiting 
for a bite. The intense heat, combined with 
the sluggish movement of the stream, proved 
too strenuous for Uncle Rufus and he quietly 
fell asleep. Eternal vigilance is the price of 
trout, and as he slept peacefully in the bright 
sunshine an enormous fish tackled the bait 


and pulled the old fellow into the stream, 
‘Fo’ do Lord’s sake!” he was heard to ex- 
claim, as he floundered around in the water, 
“am dis yer nigger a-fishin’ or am dis fish a- 
niggerin’?”’ 


THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


civilization | 


Our 1916 STAR is 
Pea Huller Perfection 

If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller andif you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 
ma What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
gee in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 

= 60 bushels per hour. 

Write fon full description 
and prices. 
Star Pea Huller Co. 

Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. hat have you to 
ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
| | with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence Ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 





Priel Star Huller) 














--“HIGH COST OF LIVING”. 


Real cause and remedy given by T. Cushing Dan- 
iel in this remarkable book. Its merits selling 
thousands copies. 


WE TRUST THE PEOPLE—Payment after exam- 
ination or book returned. Price 50 cents. 


The Monetary Educational Bureau, Publishers, 
Washington, D. C. 








ud 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


direct from factory to dg at wholesale prices. Write 
for new FREE Catalog 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., 
Dept. 126, GREENSBORO, N. C. 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. 


We will gladly 


| make a special club on any papers you may 
| wish, 
One letter, one money order—and it’s all 


attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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FARMING ON BLACK-JACK OR IREDELL SOILS 





This Soil Type, Frequently Found in the South Atlantic States, Is 
Usually Low in Humus and in a Bad Mechanical Condition—Some 
Suggestions for Building up These Soils, With Suggested Crop Ro- 


tations 





By C. B. Williams, North Carolina Experiment Station 


tion of at least Virginia, North 

Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia there occurs a series of soils 
known as Iredell that is not generally 
fully appreciated by the farmers who 
own these lands. These soils are 
known by the name of black-jack, 
pipe-clay, buckshot, beeswax, wax, 
and black oak lands, the common 
name varying with the locality. In 
the classification of these soils the 
name Iredell has been given to the 
whole series which occurs in the form 
of loam, clay-loam,*‘sandy loam, fine 
sandy loam, and other types. 

This series of soil has been derived 
from crystalline rocks that are free 
from quartz and have been formed 
under conditions that do not permit 
of a complete oxidation of the sub- 
soils. The subsoils therefore are of a 
heavy, sticky nature, and vary in col- 
or from a gray to yellow, green and 
mottled. These soils, when not too 
rocky and not too flat, were many 
years ago much more productive as a 
general thing than they are at the 
present time. It is felt that because 
of the dark color of these soils farm- 
ers have not generally realized the 
necessity for keeping up their organic 
matter supply. As a matter of fact, 
because of their dark color, in many 
cases farmers have assumed that they 
were fairly supplied with this mate- 
rial when, as a matter of fact, they 
contain little or none of it in many 
cases. 


It has frequently been observed 
that these soils are quite productive 
when first cleared, but by the contin- 
uous growing of crops that add little 
or no organic matter to the soil that 
during the course of time, having lost 
the organic matter, they got into a 
poor physical condition and the crop 
yields were reduced to a point in 
many cases beyond that required to 
pay for the cost of production. This 
being the case, many of these soils 
have been thrown out of cultivation. 
It is believed that when properly 
drained and otherwise looked after in 
the way mentioned below that these 
soils may in most cases where the 
bed rock is not too near to the sur- 
face be built up so that they will be 
among the most productive soils in 
the South. 


Fertilizing Elements Most Needed 


HE North Carolina Station has 

carried on for five years tests with 
fertilizers on the Iredell loam, which 
is one of the best types of black-jack 
soils. These experiments were con- 
ducted in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina. Among other things, these 
tests showed that one of the chief 
plant food requirements of this soil 
is for nitrogen. Next in importance 
is potash. There is some difference, 
however, between the character of 
some of the soils of this series from 
those on which the experiments were 
conducted and which showed a rela- 
tively high percentage of phosphoric 
acid, some soils of this class else- 
where in North Carolina having 
shown a small content of this constit- 
uent. It is believed, ordinarily, that 
from the standpoint of fertilization, 
fairly liberal use of materials carry- 
ing phosphoric acid, nitrogen and 
potash will prove beneficial with most 
crops (except on the type of this soil 
known as Iredell loam, which with us 
thus far has been shown to not re- 
quire phosphate applications) ; espec- 
ially is this so after. the physical con- 
dition of the soils has been bettered. 
It is believed, too, that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that many of these soils 
are fairly well provided with lime, the 
use of lime in ordinary agricultural 
forms will prove beneficial. The lime 
that is present is in the form of sili- 
cates and does not seem to act in the 


"Ttion of at lea the Piedmont sec- 


way that carbonate or other agricul- 
tural forms of lime would act when 
applied. 

The subsoils of these soils are very 
impervious. If they, therefore, could 
be broken up with a two-horse plow, 
disk plow, or tractor during the dall 
or early winter and then receive an 
application of lime at the rate of 2000 
pounds of calcium carbonate per acre, 
it is believed that a marked improve- 
ment would be shown in the physical 
properties of them. At the present 
time the subsoil is so tight and waxy 
that it is practically impossible for 
any water to percolate them. The 
only areas of this type as a general 
thing in this and other states that are 
at all well drained are those occur- 
ring on the hillsides where the water 
runs off over the surface instead of 
percolating through the soil. The soil 
retains enough, however, of the rain 
that falls during the winter and holds 
it so tenaciously that it gives to the 
soi] the property of being of a very 
cold nature. In addition to this, it 
dries out when warm weather comes 
on, and bakes and cracks in most 
cases to such a great extent that 
crops planted on the soil are liable to 
suffer greatly from a lack of mois- 
ture. 


Crops Best Suited to This Soil Type 


FTER the land has been broken 

and treated in the way indicated 
above an effort should be made as 
rapidly as possible to fill the soil with 
organic matter or humus. The most 
practical way to do this will be to use 
what stable manure is available and 
to grow on the soil such leguminous 
crops as are suitable to the section 
for turning into the soil, to add not 
only humus but nitrogen. If it is pos- 
sible, stable manure should be ap- 
plied to some é&xtent at least on the 
soil before attempting to grow the le- 
guminous crops. The soil is thought 
generally to be quite low in bacter- 
ial life, and it is believed that the use 
of small amounts of manure turned 
into the soil as soon as applied will 
enliven it to an extent that will jus- 
tify the use of this material. If such 
a plan be followed there will be a 
marked improvement in the produc- 
tivity of the soil, if the phosphoric 
acid and potash necessary for the 
growth of the crops is supplied. 

The crops that are best adapted 
for growth on this type generally 
are corn, oats, grasses, cowpeas and 
soy beans; and, to some extent cotton 
where the climatic 
favorable. Of all these it is probable 


conditions are! 


that grasses do as well or better on | 


this particular soil. If one is to grow 
livestock on this character of soil an 
effort should be made to get as much 
of the land as is needed into grasses. 
The grasses that do well are red top, 
tall meadow oat, and orchard grass. 
With the grasses may be used red 
clover, mammoth clover, alsike clover, 
or combination of these. 

The exact rotation that. should be 
used on this or any other kind of soil 
will be governed largely not only by 


the character of the soil but also by | 


the type of farming. For 


general 


farming on black-jack soils it is sug- | 


gested that in starting the following 
two-year rotation ought to give very 
satisfactory results, especially so if 
the land is treated in the way indi- 
cated above 

First year, corn followed by a fall seeding 
of a mixture of crimson clover. 

Second year, cowpeas or soy beans for hay, 
followed by a fall seeding of oats and crim- 
son clever. 

With this rotation, if lime is used 
and 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
mixture of equal parts of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 
is applied to the corn, it should be 
found that a marked improvement in 


the productivity of the soil has taken 
place at the end of two years. 


Variations in the Rotation 


gtk two years on a portion of ! 


the land, wheat or oats might 
come in, which would be followed by 
a grass mixture, including one or two 
of the clovers mentioned above. On 
the other portion of the land, the two- 
year rotation might be continued, and 
if desired cotton, if adapted to the 
section, might come in the fourth 
year. It would be necessary, if cotton 
be used in this rotation, to follow the 


oats and crimson clover that would | 


occupy the land during the spring of 
the third year, with cowpeas or soy 
beans, and then let the land be broken 
during the winter or early spring for 
cotton the next year. It is not, ordin- 
arily, advisable to try to get in a fall 
crop, except possibly rye in some | 
cases, on land that is to go into cotton | 
the next spring, because in the Pied- 
mont section of the South cotton is | 
frequently limited for time for its 
growth, and it is usually therefore 
necessary to have the cotton go in 
fairly early in order to mature before 
frost. It would be advisable, too, to 
use an early maturing variety of cot- 
ton like King’s Improved, and particu- 
larly is this so if the rotation indi- | 


cated above is followed and the land | 


is filled with 
matter. 

In fertilizing the leguminous crops 
in the rotation the use of 200 to 400 
pounds per acre of 16 per cent acid 
phosphate and a small amount of 
material carrying potash will prove 
profitable. At this time, however, it 
will not be possible to get the ordin- 
ary commercial forms of potash for 
this purpose; therefore such materials 
as wood ashes and tobacco stems will 
have to be depended upon largely. 


considerable organic 





MANSFIELD HALL FARM WIN- 
NINGS 


Mr. V. L. Bishop, of Mansfield Hall Farm, 
writes to correct an error made in our re- 
port of the Virginia State Fair. He says: 

“Our cattle were there and won the most 
coveted prizes that we have a reputation for, 
viz., the grand champion bull and the Reg- 
ister of Merit cow. Another error: Another 
farm won the state prize but not the major- 
ity of the American Jersey Cattle Club prizes. 
There were six premiums offered and we won 
three, Acco Farm two, and for one there was 
no entry.” 





IN GOOD TIME 


Betty was playing in the sand-pile. She 
began to throw shovelfuls of sand upon the 
flower-bed. Her father remonstrated. 

“Aren’t you going to be my good Betty 
any more?’’ he asked at length. 

“Yeth,’’ answered that young lady, contin- 
uing her occupation, “I'll be your good Betty 
when I’m fru frowing thand.” 


(23) 1323 


IG POULTRY PROFITS 
THIS WINTER 


Raise chicks in the winter with a 
MODEL COAL-BURNING HOVER 
52-inch Canopy........ $15.00 
Only hover at $15 with genuine mag- 
azine. Costs but 2c a day to run. 
Will burn hard or soft coal, or wood. 

* Guaranteed. 
P eee poultry boo! 






tells how to 


3 selortnies raise more ch eka mak -bigger profits. 
Write nem fe eect N INCUBAT 
55 Heney Ny. 30 Barclay St., N.Y. City 





“ And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, Skank, Possum, Puetras, 
and all other Pure. Hides 
Ginseng. Rest facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags. No commission charged. 


: ROGERS FUR Oe tao 
Dept. 100 ° Louis, 


| PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK | 
SHORTHORNS 


| ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


Just now we have only a few 
cows and heifers for sale. They 
{are richly bred and of excellent 
quality. We are booking orders 
for young bulls for future deliv- 
ery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 





| 
| 
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USE A SHORTHORN BULL. 

Are you raising beef? A Shorthorn bull will give 
you more scale and bone and more pounds = flesh for 
| a given amount of feed than any other br 

Are you a dairyman? A Shorthorn bull will not re- 

duce your milk supply and he will get you calves that 
will be quickly salable at a much higher price than 
you can get from a dairy bred bull. 

Are you a farmer? The Shorthorn is the ideal for 
your purpose, because it is adapted to all conditions, 
of quiet teinperament, n flesh readily, and 


orks improvement. 
SH — THORN BREEDERS ASS’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave CHICAGO, ILL. 


SHEDDEN FARM 
SHORTHORNS. 
breeding or native ‘cows, oF & sure 


enough herd header either Scotch topped 
or pure Scotch, write us 











SHEDDEN FARMS 
| Box P. Raymond, = 








HORSES AND JACKS 


PRPRRARAR AAR AR 
JACKS, SADDLERS AND 
PERCHERONS. 

Big boned Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets. Saddle and 
Cuban gaited stallions, mares 
and geldings. Percheron stal- 
lions and mares. A fine lot of 

individuals to select from. 

Write us describing your wants. 
ROSS C. PEPPER, 
Union Stock Yards, 

Lexington, Kentucky 





eee. 
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Colts—Exchange for Soy Beans 
6 from five months to three years old. 
frigay "wred, well grown, and stylish. Will make 
saddlers, drivers and general work horses, that 
will take the place of high priced mules. Will 
grow into money fast. 

For sale or will exchange for new crop Mam- 
moth Yellow Soy Bean Seed. Prices reasonable. 


. B. MAYFIELD & SON, 
Live Oak Farms, Athens, Tenn. 





























from growing. 
on sour soil.’ 


SWEETENS 


Standard Price, Standard 


You want to know more about 


P. 0. Box 404 








“Sour Soils cut down yields of all small grain, such as 
oats, wheat, corn, etc., and prevents clover and alfalfa 
You simply can’t grow good crops 


MASCOT uiestone 


Offers you a sure remedy for it. 


It more than pays its cost the first year. 


$1.00 Per Ton, 


to enrich your soil and increase your crop? 
just write us or see our local dealer. 


AMERICAN BALLAST COMPANY, 


SOUR SOILS 


Service, Standard Quality. 


F. O. B. Plant. 


“Mascot”—you want to learn how 
The information is free; 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement 4s to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; ff twice 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


| MACHINERY 


For Sale Cheap—The gasoline engine for 
you, Mr. Farmer. The most modern 8 horse- 
power on the market. Write us, Oakland 
Farm, Route 3, Sanford, N. C. 


| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED Ie 























Want to oversee a good farm. I have 14 | 


years experience in farming. Can furnish 
best reference. Address, T, R. Cloonninger, 
Gary, N, C. 

Position as ; farm “manager “wanted “by agri- 
cultural college graduate. General farming 
and livestock. Good references. R, O. Hutch- 
eson, Tallulah Park, Ga. 


~~ Salesmen—We want ~ honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 








“Salesman Wante -d—By reliable firm, to call | | 
on farmers. Experience not necessary. Sal- | 


ary and expenses paid. Apply District Man- 
ager, P. O. Box Birmingham, Ala. 








Salesman—To sell yold. Medal Winning 
Lighting Plants, for farm homes. Help furn- 
ished from factory. No investment demand- 
ed. Big profits. Davis Acetylene Co., Box 
94, Elkhart, Ind. 


Salesman—For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instruction sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville. Va., Box B-54. 


Wanted—Farmer with plenty force to 
work good hundred-acre tobacco, corn and 
cotton farm in Duplin County on liberal 
shares. Room for two families. Good build- 
ings, water, fruit, health and telephone. A 
permanent home. S. H. Colwell, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 


Wanted—Position as window trimmer and 
“zeneral salesman in store carrying men’s and 
,0ys’ appar! or general line, including ladies’ 
ready-to-wear. With the Globe and Horace 
Wright Co., Richmond, Virginia fifteen years. 
Write them about me if you want capable en- 
ergetic addition to your force. Geo. 
Brown, Hamilton, Va. 











[SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES =|. 





Shorthand — Tuition paid monthly from 
guaranteeG salary. Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 





High-class, pure-bred registered Holstein 
High testing dams. 
the great King Segis Pontiac Al- 


Orpingtons—Lawrence’s 


and Bull Calves. Great winter layers. 





cockerels for sale, L, C. Lawrence, Hen- 





er Cattle—Pure-bred and grade Hol- 
steins for sale, reasonable prices. 
nicely marked individuals. 





Cc oc ocker e els—dar k 





Ra 





st. 
\ Rasterling, ‘Sine Dairy 
Far m, Bennettsville, 








orang isod ec on  gRorinore wait | 


- price and further coc careia of Thompson 


| orders now for early hatchings, Special guar- 








a For s Sale—A limited oe of high- class 
Shetland Ponies, 





~ Bourbon Reds—Young toms and hens | 





“Ponies for school 








“Mammoth Bronze 


and brood mares, 


State kind of pony you want. 
Farm, Spruce Pine, N. C. 
HORSES AND JAC KS 


wer or Sale—Three horses, two to Sve years, 
ra 








° 











Nesmith, Mor risville, 
WYAN DOTTES 


a: ‘Champion > White “Wyandottes for Sale— | 
w rite Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. 


_MISCELL. ANEOUS BREEDS | 
Coe ke rels— Fr om John 





One good @ Spanish Jack. 





tage Hill Farm, Day kine, Va. 


Percheron Weanling 





nage agai White 


eighteen hundred 





One fine standard bred stallion, 


Carl Gilliland, Siler Cc “ity, 
» time to purchase your breeding 
stock | Te Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 


a nace ; y chickens and fifty 
Pedigree Sheperd Pups—Males .*, i i 
50. 7 





HE TELLS HIS FRIENDS TO ADVER- 
TISE WITH US 





Timmonsville, S. C., October 
The Progressive Farmer :— 





Am enclosing check for 
the work and am sold out. 


5 for the display ad. 


Am telling others of your splendid medium for busi- 
ness and see they taking advantage of 


advertising with you. 





D. J. SIMMONS 

















Trained Fox Hounds for Sz 
re 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 











+ LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 





Registered _ Berkshire Boar ~ twenty- nine 


months old. Grand individual superbly bred. 
Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 





Pedigreed Berkshire Boar, four months 
old, weighs 100 pounds, $15. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. L. M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 14 weeks old, 
$8 € each, J. c Holmes, Mountville, S.C, 


~ Duroe s—Service boars, gilts, pigs. Breed- 


ing unsurpassed. H. S. Crabill, Toms Brook, 
Virginia. 


“Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Pigs Sold—Nice 
open gilts for $20. Riverside Farm, Bracey, 


Virginia. 


Sold—aA carloz ad rece ently. ~ Some fine’ Duroc 
hoars and gilts left. $10 to $50. W. W. Shay, 
Cc. 


bs cruso, N. 





aGabbace Plants that’ s frost-pr oof, 2 thous- 
- Murray, Claremont, N, 


from registered pe iene 
__ Frost- proof . OE “Plante Express “col- 





For Sale—Pointer 


trained and untrained. ° Asbury, Lenctamin N. 





registered Beagle Hounds | WKefield from best seed, 
ow wae exchange one for White Or- | 
pingtons or Plymouth Rocks. Westside Dairy, 











—FWO oR “MORE BREEDS 


~ Registered Devon Calves 
Essex | pigs for sale. 








Satisfactory plants 


Wanted—A 1 register red He Hereford or é > Plants—All leading varieties. 


“Re es “Holstein ~ and Jersey bull calves 
Registered Berkshire hogs. 
Jasper Stock Farm, 


le 
faction puarentaet. 
at farmers prices. . Jamison, Summerville, S, c. 


Low pric = with quality. 





~ Nice Duroc-Jersey Pigs, $5 each, Gilts five 
months old at 15c per pound, Pedigree with 


each, | _Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C. 
ESSEX 








Registered Essex Pigs—E. A, Aldridge, 
C. 


Randleman, N. 


te celere ed d Holstei in 


9,000 at $1 per thousand; 
90c per thousand. } 
Plant an early fall garden 
headed cabbage before cold weather. 
faction guaranteed or 


10,000 to 15,000 at 
BOnty Steers: for - Sale—W eight five to eight 
also few heifers average seven hun- 





MULEFOOTS 


Registered Mulefoots—The hog for. “the | 
South. Bellhaven Farm, Johnson City, Tenn. 











[_ POULTRY AND yes) : 





POLAND-CHINA 





sig type, prolific Poland-C hinas—easy 
feeders, great size and big litters. Sunny- 


side Farm Jonesville, Va. 


For Sale—Registered Poland-China sow, 
weight about 390 pounds, bred. Price $35. 


A. A. Autry, Autryville, N. C. 


weland-Chinas -Size with quality. Pigs, 
serviceable boars, bred gilts and tried sows. 


J. D. Thomas & ¢ Co. Round Hill, Va. 











Toole’s Improved Cotton Seed—G, 





Seed aa ‘ulpepper 





bred ane ona pullets and cockerels. 
just be ‘ginning to lay. E 


Dominique—Pall ots $13 











Registere: a Poland-China Hogs- 


now. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 


TAMW ORTHS 








For Sale—Pure-bred Tamworth pigs, 8 
ba old, $5 each, W. A. McDonald, San- 


ford, wre 





ABERDEEN- ANGUS» 


For Aberdeen-Angus Cattle write J. M, Al- 


len, Kingston, Tenn. 


3ig type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
sex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 


, Fruiter Cotton—Early, 
resists drouth and i 

















Pu re-bred 1 Ww a i re orn cocke re 





» Cotton Seed for Sale— 





HEREFORDS 


Selected seed No. 82 and Early Maturing No. 








For Sale—One registered Hereford bull, 
also one grade bull calf. J. W. Lawrence, 


Statesville, N. C 





Buff Orpingtons—Stock for sale, 


i Fasterling, Bennettsvitle, Ss. 
Bloom Kendall, os i BRA 


“for Sale—About 





HOLSTEINS 








~~ Registered Holstein Heifers and _ Bulis— 


Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Woodard’s Special Improved Bie Boll Cotton 
ry acre on good land, 





White Orpingtons—Hundred pullets, cocks, 


cockerels and hens. Midnight Poultry Farms, 


J. H, Woodard, Rt. 3, Princeton, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Vandiver's Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed— 
Earliest big boll. 40 bolls makes pound, 46 
per cent lint. No anthracnose. No boll wee- 
vils. Free from all distases. 1% inch staple. 
Have private gin. Private culler. We are 
originators of this Wonderful cotton. Oth- 
ers are imitators. Write us for proof, and 
special price for early delivery. Vandiver’s 
Seed Co., Lavonia, Wa, 

DEWBERRIES 


“Strong, well rooted Lucretia De whberry 
plants for sale at $6 per 1,000. H. P. Bilyeu, 
Pine Knot Farm, Southern Pines, N. C. 

HEDGES 

Amoor River Privet Hedge—(E.vergreen). 
Fine rooted plants cheap. Leslie Bolick, Con- 
over, N. C, 








Amoor River Privet and other shrubbery, 
direct from grower to planter at wholesale 
prices. Write for list. L. A, Reynolds, 
Clemmons, N. C. 





Half Million Evergreen Amoor River 
Hedge Plants—Get our prices before order- 
ing elsewhere. Reynolds Nursery Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 5 


LETTUCE 


Ww anted—Lettuce plants. Meridian ¢ College, 
Meridian, Miss, 


—Ces _@ATS — 
Recleaned Appler Seed Oats, 90c. W. H. 





| Bullard, Pinehurst Farm, Roseboro, Ne c 


PECAN TREES 


Sample Big Pecan Nuts Free—Land own- 
ers write today for samples and prices of 
trees. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thom- 
asville, Ga. 


Pecan trees are > easily grown and yield the 
most delicious nuts. You can and should 
grow them for yourself. Prices and informa- 
tion free. J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

RYE 

Good No. 2 rye for sale in carload lots or 
ton lots. reference National Bank of Ma- 
nassas. Write for prices to Manassas Feed 
Supply & Imp. Co., Millers, grain dealers and 
seed merchants, 

STRAW BERRIES" 


Improve a Lady Phompson Strawberry 
plants, $1.35 thousand, delivered. Guaran- 
teed. am Rhyne, Bessemer C ity, ING 


cylmproved Lady | ‘ie hompson ~ Straw berry— 
Choice plants, 25c hundred; 500, $1; ee 
$1. 50 thousand. Leslie Bolick, Conove or, N, 











Klondyke, Excelsior, Aroma and Gand 
Strawberry Plants—Price by express collect, 
$1.75 per thousand: 300 for $1, postpaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. L. V. Sinclair, Dayton, 
Tenn, 








~ SUDAN GRASS | 


Sudan Grass Seed—Guaranteed pure; cer- 
tified by state and county exveriment asso- 
ciation. Write David B. Clarkson, Robs- 
town, Texas. 








ine yHEAT 

Leap’s Prolific Wheat—Guaranteed to 
make five bushels more to the acre than any 
other beardless variety. Price $2.25 bushel, 


D. F. Tally, Route 4, Fayetteville, N. ce 
_MISCELLANEOUS § SEEDS AND PLANTS~ 





Cabbage and Collard Plants, 75¢ per thous- 
and. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 





Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. Good 
peach trees 6 and 8 cents. Write for cata- 
logue, Hartwell Nurse ries, Hartwell, Ga. 





Quote low est ~ figures_ on cowpeas, peanuts, 
and pecans delivered New Orleans. Send 
samples. P. R. Hereford, No. 325 Godchaux 
Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Wanted To Buy —Cow peas, , improved cot- 
tonseed and soy beans. Mail samples, advise 
price and quantity you have. Russell-Walker 
Ss ; 89H So. Front St., Memphis, Tenn, 





Scuppernong, James ‘and Mish vines, 5 for 
$1, postpaid. Also big rooted vines, 3 to 10 
years old that will bear grapes the first year 
$3 to $10 each. Southern Vineyard Co., Trot- 


| ville, N. C. 


For Sale—Grafted Paper Shell Pecans, 
Seventy-five cents. Seedlings 5 to 7 feet, 25c, 
Redding’s improved Cleveland Big Boll cot- 
ton seed, free of any disease, $1.50, P, 
Day, ‘Trenton, a 








No. 1 bright, recleaned “Appler a and Ban- 
croft seed oats at 75c per bushel, f. o. b., 
Washington, N. C. Yellow Danver and Red 
Weathersfield Onion sets, $2.50 per bushel, 
E. P. Carter & Co., Washington, N. C 


© [| MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


French Poultry Mustard by eg post. 
Durham Seed House, Durham, N, C 











Fine apples from three to four dollars per 
barrel. R. F. Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C 

Sale or Exchange—Good all round horsé, 
ten goats. Pony cart and harness, Cottage 
Hill Farm, Boyktns, Va. 





Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 Ibs., 
55¢e; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore Poultry 
Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 








Nicely labeled syrup, fruits, sell quicker at 
bigger profits. Request price list. Samples 
lithographed labels. Edwards-Arnold, Troup, 
Texas. 





Send for Free Booklet—Al]Il about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 734-8th St., N. W. Washing- 
ton, BD C. 


Want to Sell—Twenty-five light generator 
acetylene light plant, full equipment for nine- 
room house, have town lights now. R. W, 
Vincent, Mebane, N, C 

Turner's Almanac ne 1917—Biggest and 
best in 88 years. Order now from dealer, or 


| send dime, coin or stamps for prepaid copy. 


Turner's Almanac, 218 Times Building, Ral- 
eigh, m. Cc, 


Printing—Be up-to-date, have  business- 
like stationery. We make a specialty of 
printing for stock and poultry raisers. Let 
us quote prices, White Printing Company, 
Courtland, Va. 


New crop Georgia Cane Syrup. Pure ani 
unadulterated. New cypress barrels, $14 per 
35-gallon barrel, f. o. b. Cairo, Ga. Lovr 
freight rates. Quantity limited. Order to 
day. J. S. Mauldin, Cairo, Ga 


Soy Bean Exc hange—C olts, 6 months to 3 
years old. Combination bred saddlers, driv- 
ers and work horses. Prices reasonable. For 
sale or exchange for new crop soy bean seed, 
T. B. Mayfield & Son, Athens, Tenn, 
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Saturday, November 11, 1916] 


NOVEMBER ON THE TOBACCO 
FARM 


Potash Necessary for Tobacco, But 
We Do Not Have to Depend on 
Germany for It—Save All Possible 
Right on the Farm 


A LARGE part of the 1916 crop of 
flue-cured tobacco has been sold, 
and the prices so far have been very 
satisfactory, but as a whole it has been 
weighing out light. 
There has. been 
more primed _ to- 
bacco this year 
than ever before, 
consequently bet- 
ter colors. Most 
of the farmers 
who have primeda 
part or al{i their 
crops this year are 

MR. MOSS more favorably 
impressed with that method of har- 
vesting, and say frankly that it is not 
such a big bugaboo as they had imag- 
ined. 

A great many farmers are not wor- 
ried over the potash situation, claim- 
ing that their tobacco was fairly good 
with a very small amount of potash 
in their fertilizer mixtures, all of 
which is undoubtedly true, but it is 
also true that potash is essential to a 
good yield of good tobacco. I do not 
mean that it is always necessary to 
have German potash, but I do claim 
that the tobacco plant must have 
some potash from some available 
source to give the best results. 

There are several sources from 
which potash may be obtained, and 
most of these are available on the av- 
erage farm. Among these sources are 
stable manure, wood ashes, tobacco 
stalks, stems and cottonseed meal. 

The man who took one or two blue 
ribbons and several red ribbons on 
tobacco at the last State Fair at Ral- 
eigh, N. C.,, used 200 pounds cotton- 
seed meal and 400 pounds acid phos- 
phate per acre, with some stable ma- 
nure. He said he made as goodacrop 
of tobacco as he had grown in years. 
Stable manure will average about 
one-half of one per cent potash, so if 
he used two tons stable manure per 
acre he would get about 20 pounds 
potash from the manure and about 4 
pounds from the cottonseed meal, a 
total of 24 pounds per acre, besides 
the organic matter woutd render 
available some of the potash already 
in the soil. So after all, the potash 
was there and it was available, but 
none of it was from Germany, or kelp, 
nor the ores of Utah, but in all prob- 
ability the cotton seed from which 
the meal was obtained was grown on 
the same farm. 

The first table below will give you 
the results. when the potash is left 
out, and when 12, 24, and 36 pounds 
are added; the second table gives the 
results when potash is obtained from 
other sources than the commercial. 

TABLH NO, 1 
Plot 1.—250 ths. dried blood. 
400 Ibs. acid phosphate, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 385; value, $45.55 
Plot 2.—250 Ibs. dried blood, 

400 ths. acid phosphate, 
12 Ibs. potash (24 Ibs, sulphate), 

Yield per acre, pounds, 525; value, $80.82 
Plot 3.—250 tbs. dried blood, 

400 Ibs. acid phosphate. 
24 Ibs, potash (48 Ibs, sulphate), 

Yield per acre, pounds, 597; value $106.87 

lot 4.—250 Ibs. dried blood, 

400 Ibs. acid phosphate, 


36 Ibs. potash (72 Ibs. sulphate), 
Yields per acre, pounds, 632; value, $105.45 
TABLD NO. 2 
Plot 1.—1,000 Ibs. burley tobacco stems, 
140 Ibs. dried blood, 
332 Ibs. acid phosphate, 
Yield per acre, pounds, 710; value, $144.75 
lot 2.—1826 Ibs. bright tobacco stems, 
106 Ws. dried blood, 
300 Ibs, acid phosphate, 


All age D a- 
TAMWORTHS 311,060 Saetsh, Sane: 
Largest exhibition herd in the South. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
olumbia, - - South Carolina. 








Yield per acre, pounds, 870; value, “at 07 

Plot 3.—2666 Ibs, bright tobacco st.” 
106 Ibs. dried blood, 
287 Ibs. acid phosphate, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 475; value, $81.22 
Plot 4.—(Check plot)—250 Ibs. dried blood, 

400 Ibs, acid phosphate, 
160 ths. sulphate potash, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 750; value, $155.80 
Plot 5.—8000 Ibs. stable manure, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 490; value, 
Plot 6.—8000 Ibs. stable manure, 

270 ths. acid phosphate, 
83 Ibs, sulphate potash, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 635; value, $131.82 

Plot 7.—8000 Ibs. stable manure, 
783 tbs. hardwood ashes, 

Yield per acre, pounds, 850; value, $206.95 

In plot 3 tobacco stalks did not give 
as good results as was expected, but 
they were not cut as fine as they 
should have been, and they should 
have been put in the ground earlier 
than they were. 

The manure and fertilizer in table 
No. 2 were put out about 15 days be- 
fore the tobacco was transplanted, all 
of them no doubt would have given 
better results had the coarse manure, 
stems and stalks been put out at least 
30 to 40 days before the tobacco was 
planted. 

The series of plots in Table 1 show 
that potash is essential to the growth 
of good tobacco. Table 2 shows that 
potash can be obtained from other 
sources than the commercial, and the 
indications are that just as good to- 
bacco can be grown. 

Now is the time to begin saving 
wood ashes, stable manure and to- 
bacco stalks for the next year’s to- 
bacco crop. Keep stalks and ashes in 
a dry place, as the plant food in them 
is very soluble and a few rains may 
damage them over half. 


E. G. MOSS. 


$93.67 





How to Clean a Gin to Escape An- 
thracnose Infection 


E ARE asked as to the method of 

cleaning a cotton gin when an- 
thracnose infected cotton has been 
ginned, when one wishes _ subse- 
quently, to gin cotton free from an- 
thracnose. 

Manifestly, it is impossible to em- 
ploy any fumigant, because the con- 
struction of the gin house will not 
prevent the ready escape of fumes. 
Furthermore, it is very doubtful if 
any fumigant, judging from a general 
knowledge of the action of fumes on 
fungous spores, will destroy anthrac- 
nose spores. Various reasons could 
also be given why it is impracticable 
and impossible to rinse or wash the 
machinery with germicidal chemicals. 

The mechanical cleaning of the gin 
should be a sufficient precaution. Par- 
ticular care should be taken to re- 
move all of the seed which may have 
lodged in the spouts, corners, etc. This 
statement is made, since internal in- 
fection of the seed and not external 
contamination is responsible for the 
propagation of anthracnose. It is 
very doubtful if the spores which ad- 
here to the lint live from one season 
until the next. I am not aware that it 
is impossible to remove all of the seed 
from the gin prior to ginning anthrac- 
nose-free cotton,'and know of no oth- 
er rational procedure. 

FREDERICK A. WOLF. 

North Carolina Experiment Station. 





The Cotton Market Situation 


T HAS been a week of unsettlement 

in the speculative branch of the 
cotton market. The touching of 20 
cents for the distant months, which 
was done on one day the week before, 
seemed to be the signal for a general 
realizing movement, under which fu- 
tures declined nearly 1% cents. Fol- 
lowing this reaction the market has 
ruled nervous and unsettled. Consid- 
erable cotton appears to be offering 
at the advanced level in the way of 
hedging, but spot holders seem to re- 
main firm. This is especially the case 














tala AND SCOTCH 








COL. CARY M. JONES, 
Auctioneer. 





POLLED DURHAMS 
At Public Sale, Saturday, November 25, 1916. ‘isoresion wtinors” 


A great lot of cattle in excellent condition will be offered. 
eo in any sale this year. We will pay railroad fare to any one buying $400 or more. Catalog on request. 


LEEMON STOCK FARM HOOPESTON, 


TOPPED idiillataiedicl 





HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
All heifers but a few and as fine as will 


ILL. 














in the eastern section; the west is ev- | 


idently more disposed to sell freely, | 
the crop is being’ somewhat better | 


there, and produced at a smaller cost. 
People in the eastern section know 
that they have only a small crop, and 
that it will be mostly all wanted for 
home mills anyway later in the sea- 
son. 

The real backbone of the market 
has been and still continues to be the 
remarkable activity and strength in 
the market for manufactured goods. 
Mills are making big profits in spin- 
ning cotton at present prices, and find 
it difficult to supply the demand for 
goods. While such continues to be 
the case, the market seems healthy 
enough. At the current rate of con- 
sumption there will hardly be suffi- 
cient cotton to last through the year, 
for the whole crop, including linters, 
does not promise much more than 
12,000,000 bales, with probably about 
750,000 bales left unmarketed from 
previous seasons. It will not be easy. 
to rake up much more than 14,000,000 
bales to supply the world’s wants, 
whereas about 15,000,000 bales were 
used last year, and consumption so 
far is larger than last year. Of course 
these considerations are largely dis- 
counted in current prices, and the fu- 
ture course will depend on the subse- 
quent shaping of events. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina as_reported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief, for the week end- 
ing Saturday, October 28. 




















| of Middle Tennessee. 
| lott, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


| public road, 


| Reaves, (Owner), Fairmont, N: C, 
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Durham 1.05) .60) 3.75) 1.00] 4.00 
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Chicago, Ill.—No. 2 white corn, 90% @98%e (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.0544@1.13%); No. 2 yellow corn, 
90%c@$l1 (delivered in Raleigh, é1. 05%4@1.15). 

1 Irish Potatoes, per barrel: New York, $4@ 

; Pittsburg,, $3.9 i incin i, $4@ 
Philadelphia, $4.05@4. $3 @ 
Baltimore, $3.75@4.05; 











No. 1 Sweet Potatoe York, $2@ 
2.25; Pittsburg, $2.15; $2.35; Phil- 
adelphia, $1.75@2; Wa Balti- 


as ti do. 
more, $3.75@4.05; Cleveland, $4. 35@ 4.65. 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 
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Butter—Chicago, 
35% @36%ec 
creamery). 

Egges—Chicago, 30@3lec (firsts) 
(extra fine); New Orleans, 


30@34%ec 


(creamery; New York, 
(extra); New 


Orleans, 37%4c 


30@32ce (Western). 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED, AND COT- 
TONSEED MEAL 





(fancy | 
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: New York, 38@39c | 


| of Greensboro, N. C., 


| Middling [Cotton seed] Pounds of | 








Town | Cotton {Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 

ANOONED 6c ciccceces | 17%6¢ $0.85 | 2,500 
ORAPIOUNS occ icess 18¢ AO | cacucsce 
DIIINE 6s.5.400'0)5 nae | caer, \ SP i xeomeuns BS) tagteaetite 
Fayeteville ........ | 17% 91 | 2,600 
GOmsnnPO 6.6 .esess 18¢ | 85 | 
Greensboro ........ | Bee. - oP isewaave | 
GOUGING oc ccc esses | 17%e ant 

SEMMIRE cat nce seco | I7%Me 80 | 
ee | 18¢ -90 
Be ee cece } 18.65¢ 84 | 
wy. Are | (| a Serre ey | 

a RR 18¢ .80 

SP er ere 17%4c 85 

Scotland Neck ..... 17%4ec .85 











A NEW DEFINITION 


While a young American was on a trip 
abroad he visited the country home of a 
friend, and among the other guests was a 
prominent Englishman. 

During their visit he and the 
became very good friends. 

One day the American's curiosity was 
aroused as he heard his friend refer to an 
umbrella repeatedly as ‘jag.’ 

Upon inquiry the Englishman remarked: 

“Why, that is an American word; I picked 
it up when I was in New York last winter. 
I am positive that I have the correct mean- 
ing of the word because the boys often re- 
marked when they saw James coming down 
the street when it was raining | hard. ‘Here 
he comes, carrying a large jae’. 


| 





Englishman 


(25) 1325 


Hide Men, Farmers and Butchers—Are you 
getting exact weights for your green‘ hides in 
these days of high prices? If not you are 
losing money. Athens Hide & Rubber Co., 
give best weights on express shipments at 
Athens, Ga. Green hides, 18c. Green salted 
hides, 20%c. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














Small 


Farms for Sale—W. H. Parrish, 
Dunn, N, C. 





75 Eastern 2 North 
Sale—Write = 
toldsboro, N, 


Carolina Farms for 
booklet, Joe A. Parker, 


; Bargains in rich | ‘Mississippi- Yazoo Delta 
improved and pasture land, Houston Bros., 
Lumbe r Company, Vicksburg, Miss. 


265 acres, eighty in cultivation, good land, 
well located in tobacco section of Duplin 
County. Liberal terms. S. H. Colwell, Wal- 
lace, N. C 

Poultry ‘han “of 10 acres, one mile of grad- 
ed school, 4- -room cottage. Also nice 50-acre 
grain farm. é Lambert, Coles Store, 
North Carolina. 





Mississippi- Louisiz ina Farms — Vicksburg 
District, $5 to $20 acre. Grow all crops suc- 
cessfully. Stock raisers paradise. Bulletins 
free. The Barbour Realty Co., Vicksburg, 
Miss, 

50-acre farm, two miles from Raleigh and 
% mile from car line. Handsome bungalow, 
water and sewerage, modern dairy barn. Wilt 
rent, lease, or sell. Address, Dr. Albert An- 
derson, Raleigh, N. C. 





For Sale—A cheap, well fixed farm of 411 
acres, all land tillable, 100 acres cleared, bal- 
ance in timber. 10 buildings, five miles from 
station. $5,000. Terms reasonable. S. M. & 
A, L. Mealy, Columbia, Va. 


Magnificent Investment—250 acres, beauti- 
ful farm, carpeted with clover and alfalfa, 
handsome improvements, near University. 
Also high school and county seat. The cream 
Address Doak Ayde- 





Desirable farm, suits tobacco, cotton, corn 
and truck. New painted buildings, cleared 
land under wire fence, Plenty timber, on 
Near town, school and church. 
Fifteen dollars per acre. Basy terms. C, M 


Whiteville, N. Cy Columbus (¢ ‘ounty, | ‘has the 
best land adapted to all kind of farm pro- 
ducts, 


tobacco, corn, cotton, Irish potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rye, wheat, oats, strawberries, 
peanuts. Health and good water. Lee For- 


ney Duval, Pro. Whiteville Hotel, Whiteville, 
North ¢ Sarolina, 


Land for Sale—79 acres, a fine farm 1 
mile from Smithfield, 2-horse crop cleared, on 
big road, fine land to raise anything, good 
house and tenant house, 2 tobacco barns, five 
fine springs, good water, springs never been 
One-fourth cash, balance an easy 
terms. M. F. Caudill, Smithfield, N. C, 








For Sale—In Louisa County, acres, fine 
stock and grain farm touches public road. 
Well watered, well fenced and cross-fenced, 
Good 8-room dwelling all necessary outbuild- 
ings including 2 large stables, 2 barns, gran- 
ary. Desirable neighborhood, new graded 
school. Mrs. Thos. B. Winston, Long fs- 
land, Va. 








Diversified farming combines with oranges, 
grapefruit and vegetable growing in Central 
Florida. Field crops grow year round, Flor- 
ida farmers profitably produce almost every 
crop raised in Northern corn belt, and many 
others. Good, rich, low-priced farming land 
near Bartow. Booklet free. Board of Trade, 
100 City _Bidg., Bartow, Florida. 


For Sale—192-acre farm in Duplin County, 
8 miles south of 7 Springs. 90 acres clear- 
ed, balance in timber, good 5-room cottage 
and all necessary outbuildings. Fine water 
and neighborhood. Near good school and 
church, telephone line across farm, Price, 
$4,500. Terms: one-third cash, balance in 3 
years. See or write, E. L. Edmondson, Golds- 
boro, N. C., “Agent,’? or Everett Simmons, 
(owner), Smithfield, N. 


Farms for Sale—We have one thousand 
acres for sale in blocks to suit purchaser. 
Small cash payment and easy terms, Land 
lies 12 miles from Columbia on Capitol to 
Capitol Highway. Fronts 1 mile on main line 
Seaboard from North to Florida, Soil easy to 
work. Adapted to general farming and par- 
ticularly to fruits. , Healthy, rolling country. 
Refer to any bank in Columbia or State De- 
partment of Agriculture of South Carolina 
(Signed) Benet, Herbert & Wilson, 1011 Loan 
& Exchange Bidg.. Columbia, 8. C 








For Sale at a Bargain—A first-class dairy 
farm containing one hundred and sixteen 
acres (116) two (2) miles north of the city 
on macadam road. Ne 
dairy barn with all modern improvements 
One good dwelling and three other outhouses. 
Fifty (50) head of fine milk cows; many of 
them registered. Two (2) excellent register- 
ed bulls. Thirty (30) head of well-bred heif- 
ers. The owner has not spared means or 
time in building up this excellent herd of cat- 
tle. Four (4) mules, three (3) horses; farm 
implements up-to-date. The purchaser will get 
@ milk route that will pay twelve hundred 
dollars ($1,200) per month. Roughage suf- 
ficient to carry cattle through winter. Two 
(2) large silos filled with ensilage. Here is 
the chance of a-life time for the right man, 
Half cash, terms on balance can be arranged 
Come and see us or write. Cloverdale Dairy 
Farm, Greensboro, N, C 


7 H-P. *98* 


Fudive other sizes from 154 
Your choice of 
¢ ‘Miss or Throttle. 





tie, Jae 












build engines to suit you, not 
what is cheapest an easiest 
to build. Overa million H-P. 


line, gest sol: ; 
—_ 10 ana 3 ee trial. Write today 
for New Engine and money-sa 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1093 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 
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OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR pe ot ert td MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT = POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS oF MARCH 8, 1879 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subseriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, 
years, $2; five years, $3. Clubs of 50 or more, without agent’s com- 
mission, 50 cents. Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 

The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red 
or yellow slip on page 1. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, cam 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent togéther, all for $2. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber ag we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


ReaGers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their ietters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Long- 
$1.50; three 




















“LIVESTOCK SPECIAL” DEC. 9 


N DECEMBER 9 we issue our annual “Livestock Special,” and 
for this number we invite contributions from our readers, telling 
how livestock has helped them to :inake their farms more 

profitable. Concrete statements of fact are wanted, and all letters 
must be short and to the point. 


Prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 will be offered for the three best letters 


with payment at regular rates for all others used. All letters must 
reach us not later than November 25. 




















CAREFUL FARMERS 
ONLY ADDRESSED 


This message is addressed to careful farmers, for only care- 
ful farmers will value the need of taking care of copies of 
The Progressive Farmer. 


This binder will preserve your copies in book form con- 
venient for ready reference and practical use when needed. 
Our index is supplied every six months and may be had vpon 
request without charge. The use of this will make it easy 
to locate any matter desired. 


Ordered separately the price is 50c, postage prepaid; with a 
year’s subscription or renewal, $1.40; two years’ subscription 
and binder, $1.90. 


Get it free and save two dollars by accepting our special 
offer, which is 5 years for $3 and a binder. 
Mention this offer when accepting. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





























Boll Weevil in Your Cotton? PRICES: | 
Cloth, 75c. | | 
GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK pe Aga | 
The Boll Weevil Problem | Frosesive |, 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT THIS PEST one year, | 
ORDER YOURS TODAY! Supply Limited. | fotm. 31-0 
-_ 








FREE “1917 ACCOUNT BOOK” FOR NAMES OF YOUR 
TOWN FRIENDS 


EXT week’s Progressive Farmer will be our “Town and Country 
Coéperation Special.” Every farmer ought to help us put this copy 
into the hands of every merchant and banker in the South, and also 
into the hands of every townsman who owns land in the country. Send us 
below names and addresses of eight such persons you know living in town, | 
and we will send you free a copy of our “1917 FARMERS’ ACCOUNT | 





BOOK” as soon as issued. Also please write “X” before the names of each 
of the above men you know owns land in the country, and write “1” before 
his name if he is a merchant and “2” if he is a banker. 


NAME ADDRESS 


| swered 
| much; 


| end; Thirteen, 


ROAD-DRAG CLUBS IN VIRGINIA 


These Progressive Virginia Farmers, 
Through Codperative Effort, Are 
Keeping Their Roads in Good Shape 
the Year Round 
N AUGUSTA County, Virginia, 
which is located in the heart of the 

beautiful Shenandoah Valley, the 

farmers are rapidly learning the value 
of coéperation, the spirit of which is 
finding an outlet in many forms, such 
as farmers’ clubs, pure-bred stock as- 


| sociations, and fruit packing and sell- 
| ing organizations. 


The latest cooper- 
ative move that has met with success 


| in this county is the community road- 


drag clubs, which were formed during 
the past winter and give promise of 
being very popular during the coming 
winter. 

Augusta County has about 1,100 
miles of road in all, about 100 miles of 
which is high-class asphalt macadam, 
and the farmers, having a taste of the 
benefits of good roads, and yet realiz- 
ing that it will be impossible for years 
to come to macadamize any large per 
cent of the entire mileage, are now 
cooperating with their neighbors and 
the county in improving the dirt 
roads. 

The demand for dirt-road improve- 
ment being greater than the funds of 
the county, the road superintendent, 
county agent and superintendent of 
the local experiment station got to- 
gether and started a movement for 
the general use of the road-drag, by 
organizing community road-drag clubs 
under the following plan: 

The county was to furnish the drags 
free, on condition that the farmers 
would use them and so organize that 
there would be a continuous dragging 
of roads from some outlying point to 
a town, church, school or other point 
of general interest. Each farmer had 
allotted to him about a mile of road, 
which he agreed to go over with the 
drag after each rain, just at the pro- 
per time, as explained by the superin- 
tendent. 

As a result of this movement, which 


| was taken up in many parts of the 
| county 


last winter, about 75 drags 
were furnished by the county at a 
cost of $3.60 each, the superintendent 


| hiring them made under his supervis- 


sion, and each farmer was allowed a 
drag, except in cases where two neigh- 
bors lived very close together. 

The county would then go over the 
road, wherever necessary, with heavy 


| machinery and crown it, open the 
| side drains, and it was found the 
road-drag would do the rest. The 


continued use of the drags puts an 


| impervious surface on a road which 


makes it much more resistant to wash- 
ing and rutting. 


As a follow-up campaign, the road 


superintendent mailed to each user of 


a drag a list of questions on a return 
card, a summary of which is as fol- 
lows, about one-half of the number 
answering. 

How many times have you 
your road-drag this season? 
of replies shows three 


used 
Average 
and three- 


| fourths times. 


Estimate how many miles each time 


| out. Average of replies shows two and 


one-sixth miles. 

Estimate how many hours out each 
time. Average of replies shows two 
and one-half hours. 

Do you think the drag work im- 
proved your road? Thirty one an- 

yes; seven answered very 
and one said “in some places”. 

Did the road dragged by you join 
road dragged by a neighbor at each 
end; Fourteen, yes; Eight, on one 
no. 

Do you wish to continue to use the 
drag another year? Thirty-seven, yes; 
one said, “I don’t know”, one said “if 
joined by others”; and one said he 


| could not afford to drag the road for 
no pay. 
A further summary of answers 


shows that the total time spent by 
each man averaged 9 hours and 20 
minutes for the season, or about one 
day, and that on the average it took 
a little over an hour to drag one mile, 


, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


that is going down on one side of the 
road and returning on the other side, 
and in some cases the replies men- 
tioned removing rocks and other slight 
hand work. 

The total time spent on each mile 
was about four hours for the season, 
and the total cost of the season’s 
work was about $1.20 per mile, fig- 
uring a man and team at $3 per day, 
which is the price the county has to 
pay for that kind of work. 

In fact it does not cost the farmer 
that much, as the time that he should 
drag the road is usually just when he 
cannot do anything else, as it is either 
in the winter or just after a rain, and 
before he can get on his land, as the 
principle involved in road dragging is 
to work it while the ground will “pud- 
dle” or “run” to form a crust as much 
as possible, and every good farmer 
knows this is the-very time that he 
must stay off his clay fields. 

That the road-drag is of great prac- 
tical benefit to the roads is shown by 
the answers of the farmers who used 
them, and every one who traveled the 
stretches of roads that had been prop- — 
erly dragged were loud in their praise 
of the road-drag. If the road is 
crowned and the drains opened, the 
drag will keep the crown high, thus 
affording the best of drainage, and 
will remove any loose dirt that may 
have washed into the side drains, fill- 
ing the ruts and making a smooth sur- 
face that soon becomes hard and im- 
pervious. 

That the road-drag has worked out 
to the great benefit of the farmer in 
this county is beyond question, and 
other sections will do well to take the 
matter up in a coOperative way, as it 
is most discouraging for one enter- 
prising farmer to get out and work 
hard on his. stretch of road and see 
his neighbors sitting around the store 
when they should be aiding. 

W. S. CAMPFIELD, 

Staunton, Va. County Agent. 





VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


ICHMOND Market.—The sales were the 

largest of the season so far, and amount- 
ed to about 200,000 pounds, with an average 
price of $12.50 per hundred, and a top price 
of $25. The offerings were of sun-cured 
stock, and the buyers were active in bidding. 
Farmers who brought in their tobacco for 
sale were highly pleased at the prices which 
they received. Nearly all of the tobacco that 
was ready for handling was shipped in dur- 
ing the week, in consequence, unless there ts 
a very good season, the breaks will be light 
this week. Reports from other Virginia mar- 
kets show a most encouraging business, with 
high prices for both light and dark tobac- 
eos, especially brights. High prices com- 
bined with active demand is having ef-< 
fect of causing the farmers, generally, ta 
bring their tobacco to the markets as fast as 
they can get it in order. It has been said 
that these conditions will have the effect of 
bringing in the new crop to the extent that 
75 per cent will be disposed of before the 
Christmas holidays. 

Danville Market.—Two million pounds off 
tobacco changed hands on this market. Con- 
dition of the offerings was fairly good, but 
on the whole, the quality was rather infer- 
ior. Prices were firm, showing an advance 
on practically all grades above those of the 
week previous. Common to good cutting leaf 
with sufficient color for export brought from 
12 to 22% cents per pound, a higher price 
than has been realized for the past few 
weeks, There was very little trading in re- 
dried tobaccos, as not much stock was availe 
able. 

Petersburg Market.—Sales of dark tobacco 
aggregated 99,741 pounds, at prices ranging 
from $7.50 to $33 per hundred. Sales of 
bright tobacco aggregated 91,351 pounds, 
running from $9 to $50 per hundred. The 
market was very active, with prices well 
maintained on all grades. Adverse weather 
conditions have caused light receipts. 

Blac kstone Market. —Sales on this market 
986 pounds 
showed 


of bright tobacco. All 
a decided advance in price, 


grades 
with an 


unusual demand for dark wrappers. The 
market made its highest average on dark 
tobacco in its history, and indications are 
that prices will go still higher. Sales were 


light on account of dry weather. 


South Boston Market.—Sales were heavy 
for the first part of the week, but were cut 
short during the latter part by the attend- 
ance of farmers at the Halifax County Fair. 
Prices were very satisfactory and the bid- 
ding was brisk, but as the farmers who pat- 
ronize this market are now busy getting up 


corn and putting in small grain, sales are 
not expected to be abnormally large for the 
coming week. 

Alberta Market.—Over 100,000 pounds of 
tobacco were sold on this market for the 
week. Offerings consisted entirely of bright 
grades. Prices ranged from $5 per hundred 
for lugs to $50 per hundred for several piles 


of bright wrappers. Two new buyers have 
recently appeared on this market, bringing 
about very strong competition. Warehouse- 
men are looking for sales at least twice as 
large as those of last week. J. M. BELL. 





Our book, ‘‘The Boll Weevil Problem,” will 
help you to beat the boll weevil. You can get 
it together with a year’s subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer for $1.15, 











Saturday, November 11, 1916] 


Pall Big, Stamps 





by hand | 
Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams-and powder. 
One man witha K can rip out 


| any stump that can be pulled 
with the best inch steel cable. | 














Works by leverage—same prin- 
ciple as a jack. 100 pounds pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull 
on the stump. Made of Krupp 
stecl— guaranteed against 
breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts. 





Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


HAND POWER 


3 ‘Write today for special 
offerand free booklet on 


Land Clearing. 
\ Walter J.Fitzpatrick 
Box 19 
182 Fifth Street | 
| 










San Francisco 
California 











Guaranteed todomore | 
and better work under 


to be more durable 
than any. Clog- 
less self-feed 





big or little ears, wet or dry, without injuring 
kernels or breaking cobs. A size for every 


requirement. Get new catalog now. 
Appleton Mfg. Co., 1037 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


TRAPPERS 








We will have some Bi ae Spee’ 
to offer Fur S pare thro ughout 
nal co! Fur Season. It will 

Fmey to get your name on our 
po list at once. 

Your success depends on the 
Fur House you ship to. Start 
Right. Ship your first lot to us. 
Our returns will convince you. 

Write today for our free book, 
“Fur Facts,” Price List, Tags and 
prices on Traps, Baits, Supplies. 


The Trappers Fur House 


ABRAHAM FUR Co. 


107 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














KITSELMAN FENCE 


woettane BU 

pe G, PIG-TIGHT 
‘Made Coen Hearth wire 
i lvanized—a strong 
a gslong-lesting, Tust-re- 
ce. Sold direetto thi 

. o_o, at wash an prices. 
Here’sa few ofour big values: 


Get It From, 
- the Fac tory 


P i 
* > hate vy Fence - 27 cts.a rod. 
rices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 
Our big g Catalog of of fence values shows 100 sty ies 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
money-saving prices. Write for it to-day. It’s free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 








TRAPPERS AND DEALERS 
GET MORE MONEY FOR YOURFURS 
rite now for special market reports. 
Ve post you up to the minute FREE 
o matter how rene or small your 
hipment SEND IT TO US. Special 
elegraph Connections Eve; — a 


we Bea 





MAAS AND STEFFE 
THE STANDARD FUR HO! 
339N.MAINST. ST. Louts, MO 











HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


Remittance mailed day shipment received 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 


M. SABEL & SONS tn. 
Established 1856 LOUISVILLE, KY. 











ans of 
Cae 
tags. 


Tag your stoek—hbest and | gee 
identification for Hogs 

, address and 
Catalog and samples free on Seas 
F. 8. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hore St. Chicago 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one 
and The Progressive Farmer one 
new subscriber. 


vear 
year for a 





|of age. Three months ago 


| hogs on our 


| a gold medal at our County 
| Day. 


| in the 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Progressive Farmer 





| 




















WON PIG BY WRITING ESSAY 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WILL tell you about my fine regis- 

tered Duroc-Jersey pig I won last 
sumnier. I got her as a prize for 
writing the best paper on “Why Our 
County Should Raise More Pure-bred 
Hogs.” Her name is Albana II. She 
was three months months old when I 
got her, and weighed about 60 pounds. 
She weighed 380 pounds at one year 
she brought 
13 of the prettiest pigs you ever saw, 
but lost three of them. I have sold 
three of them already and will sell 
more later on. 

I like to feed and take care of the 
farm, and see how fast 
they can be made to grow. I belong 
to the tomato club, and we have one 
of the finest clubs in the state. 

Besides my pigs, I have won two 
other prizes for writing essays, one 
Field 
We think we have one of the 
finest and most progressive counties 
state. 

Boe bie 
Cotton Plant, Miss. 


WISEMAN. 





THAT’S RIGHT, WILL, BE A 
BOOSTER 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 





AM a 15-year-old boy, and in the 
eighth grade. I live out in the 
country on my father’s place. He has 


|} a farm of between 300 and 400 acres. 


We have the best country school in 
the county and the best teacher. Our 

| school building old and needs 
| painting badly. We are raising some 
| money so we can have it painted. Our 
| 


is 


| school has a school improvement as- 
sociation which meets once every 
month. We have an eight months 
school and have enrolled twenty stu- 
dents. The attendance during the 
first month was 19 19-20 which was 
the best attendance we have ever had 


in our school. Our school takes part 
in everything and we are ahead of all 
| the country schools in the county and 
| are ahead of lots of the town schools. 
| In the last four years our has 
| won three gold medals in literary 
| contests, and six or seven prizes in 
| the Field Day events. The girls of 
our school have won two summer 
scholarships to Winthrop College in 
| their tomato clubs. Our school takes 
| The Progressive Farmer and we all 
read it and then send it to farmers 
that do not take it. 
WILL S. SHERRILL. 
Bennettsville, S. C. 


school 





Pleasant Grove Township Fair 


AM a farmer’s daughter. My papa 
and 


People’s 


takes The Progressive Farmer, 
I like to read Our Young 
Department. 

I would like to tell you about our 
fair which was held at Pleasant Grove 
Township Courthouse on the twelfth 











Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department”’, 
POPPING CORN 

B ING a ellow ear aoe ae corn, and then 
rub, ole, rub, 

Till the es Ra rattle off from the nub, 
nub, nub, 

Then put them in a hopper made of wire, 
wire wire, 

And set the little hopper on the fire, fire 
fire! 

If you find them getting lively, give a 
shake, shake, shake: . 

And a very pretty clatter they will make, 
make, make: 

You will hear the heated grains going 
pop, pop, pop; 

All about the little hopper, going hop, 
hop, hop! 

When you see the yellow corn turning 
white, white, white, 

You may know that the popping is done 
right, right, right; 

When the hopper gets too full, you may 
know, know, know, 

That the fire has changed your corn into 
snow, snow, snow: 

Turn the snaw into a dish, for it is done, 
done, done; 

Then pass it round and.eat—for that’s the 
fun, fun, fun! 

—From “The Munsey Magazine.”’ 


of October. 
and after 
the 


We had six departments 
all the entries were made 
judges started around. How glad 
each person felt when they saw a blue 
ribbon on his exhibit! The ladies’ 
work—kitchen and pantry supplies 
and flowers were attractively display- 
ed in the house. Outside on tables 
were arranged the products of the 
farm, garden and orchard. The poul- 
were in pens and 
showing. We had some 
Messrs. W. C. Cros- 
Freeman and J. A. Wellons 
G. M. Coop- 
M. Jordan and Prof. R. F. 
after dinner. Dinner was 
served in picnic style and all feasted | 
on the good things. | 

Good music was furnished through- 
out the day by the Penny String 
Band. Late in the afternoon a pho- 
tographer took pictures of the crowd, 
and then we left for home feeling 
that we had spent a delightful day | 
and wishing that all townships might | 
hold fairs each year. 

CLAUDIA LEE STEPHENSON. 
Willow Springs, N. C., Rt. 1. 
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Faust’s Grove Section Moves For- 
ward | 


HIS letter comes from what is 

known as the Faust’s Grove Section, 
two miles west of Pendleton, S. C., and | 
only three miles from Clemson Col- 
lege. This college is known all over 
the United States and is a beautiful 
place. All the important buildings are 
built of brick, which makes it a pretty 
little town. 


Our section has been in darkness for 
a long time but I want to tell you how 
we’ve improved during the last year. 
We have built a new church, a fine 
high school building and there has 
been three roads worked through the 
community. We girls had a box sup- 
per and two or three entertainments 
and secured enough money to buy a 
splendid library for the school. We 
have good blackboards, maps, charts, 
and a globe, too, which our money 
helped to buy. 


The boys here have organized a Boy 
Scout camp. The men have a W.O. W. 
hall, and we girls are trying to organ- 
ize a Woodmen Circle lodge for the 
women. 

Our school will begin the first of No- 
vember. I am anxious to finish high 
school so I can go to college. I want 
to be a teacher some day, as I think it 
is grand to be able to-teach. 

ESSIE BRYANT. 
, Route 4. 
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Those aie Kinds of “Corn” 
OLLOWING 


eleven “corn 
last week: 

1 A horn of plenty. Cornucopia. 

2. Surrendered to Washington 
Yorktown. Cornwallis. 

3. A musical instrument resembling 


to the 
published 


are answers 
questions” 


at 


a horn. Cornet. 

4. A flower of the fields. Corn- 
flower. 

5. A famous Roman matron, the 


mother of Gracchi. Cornelia. 

6. Transparent part of the eyeball. 
Cornea. 

7. A centurion, the 
Cornelius. 


constellation, 


Roman 
Gentile convert. 
8. A Southern 
ricorn. 

9. An angle. Corner. 

10. Burst with heat—good 
Popcorn. 
ll. The 
Acorn. 


Cap- 


to eat. 


fruit of a common tree, 





GENEROSITY 


A large, husky negro and a small French- 
man were sawing a large piece of timber for 
the Boston subway with a heavy crosscut saw, 
each in turn pulling it back and forth. A 
pugilistic Irishman stopped to watch the op- 
eration. After a few moments he strolled up 
to the negro and dealt him a blow saying: 

“Give the saw to the little 
wants it.’ 





(27) 1327 


If you talked with yo agp in 
iuleanisin and Texas, they’d show you 
that while a cow costs over $100 per 
year to maintain up north, she costs 
only $55 per year to keep down ‘there. 
Figure up all the adwantages alang the 


Cotton Belt Route in 
Arkansas and Texas 


with its much lower priced lend, twice aslong 
pasture season, farehorter winter feeding, no 
ex pensive shelter, etc. You'll then see how 
$295 gross can be made froma good Holstein 
or Jersey, yielding $300in milk,.a@$25 calf and 
manure worth $25. And they get higher prices 
jor their products, too—milk retails at 10c a 
anon butter brings 35 to 40 cents and 30c is 

for 20%.cream at the locgl .creameries. 


R. Scurlock ships cream to Piggott, Ark. 
ae ‘gets 85¢ a)b. for his butter, :f-o.b.his sta- 
tion. S.B.Lodd.of Comanche, Tex. started 
caleging with four good Jerseys, sold milk 

d :butter to local Places and cleaned up 
si. 272-since 1912. fitter 3: 3/2 years:he.sold part 

his:herd for $2: h, zeserving - pose 
ot choiee. stock worth$!760. He did th 
only 105.acres. W.¥. Wester, near fF 
Springs, Texas keeps ‘9 to 12 COWS; yet he 
sells from 7,000 to 7,500 Ibs of 5% milk per 
month,receiving $100 to $175 per month for it. 
The same advantages that make dairying 
extra profitable in Arkansas and x28 
make all lines of farming pay much better 
there than up North, You ought, at least. to 
get all the facts and getthem now. Send for 


|\\ Two books FRE 


preparetl by a practical farmer who has 
traveled all through Arkansas and Tex18 
and got pictures of the farms and aasnal 
statements from farmers. Tells 
cost ofland,crops raised,etc.,and : 
about towns, churches, echools 
and social conditions. Write as: 
once tor these free books. 


E.W.LaBeaume;Gen’l Paas’r 
1907 Railway Exchange eae S St.Louis,Mo, 
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Ditching NOT Hard Work 


We make it easy. (No walking, weighting or 
balancing. Dig 210 yards 18-inch V-shaped 
ditch in one hour. Save time, labor and 
money With 


for drainage or irrigation 
ditches, terracing, leveling, 
levees, cleanin 


International Farm 
Implement .Co. -(inc,) © 
257 W,:3d St. “GQmeesboro, Ky. 5 














N° STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card for 


free book. Introductory 
980 25th Street 
KELLY-DUPLEX “cotter ana 
corn fodder, 
sheaf oats, 





price offer now. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
Grinding Mill 
\ <=} clover hay, 


KERCULES MFG. CO. 
COMBINATION 

Grinds alfalfa, 

Pea vine hay, 


kaffir corn, and milo 
maize in the head, 
: either separately or mixed 
in varied proportions with 
corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks,seed oats, rye, bar- 
ley, corn and all other grains, 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Four plates—a double set, 
grinding at the same time ac- 
counts 
This mac 
change feed ge ore. Perfect regulation, fine, medium 
. 3e ind ing For capacity, easy running ani 
inding, “the Celly- ules cn . be beat. Especially 
lor Gasoline Engines. rite for free catalog 


adapted fo 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. GO., Box 513Springticid, Ohio 





If vou have 
to sell, 


a farm to re 


nt or that you want 
now is the time 


to advertise. 
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A 


forest of mountain hickory. Few makers, indeed, 


Made in the H 


eart of the 


= 


Hardwood Region 


UR PLANT is in the very shadow of the mighty 


These tough woods are hauled into our yards on wagons. This 
means an enormous saving in freight. 


It enables us to give you more 


have ever seen such timber. The ground is hard, 


the climate severe. Every tree has to fight for 
life. It grows sturdy and strong—close-grained and tough—well nigh 
unbreakable. Its survival means a ceaseless battle with the elements. 
No mushroom growth—no puny, sickly stand—can overcome such 
severity of climate and soil. The full grown hickory and oak stand 
like giants. 


value in a wagon than other makers who have not a similar location. 
This oak and hickory is dried out of doors under shelter. We keep 
it from three to five years. The sap dries in it—cementing every fibre 
together like steel. 

Our plant is also located close to the center of the steel industry. 
Our freight amounts to little. Weare therefore able to employ malleable 
iron where usually ordinary iron is used, and to iron heavily every part 


Throughout its growth this hickory is fitted to fight the wear that 
wagons endure. It has nearly twice the strength of-hickory that grows 
in softer ground, which is usually brittle brash. The white oak growing 
under similar conditions has the same toughness. 


A Clan of Wagon Builders 


Aside from splendid material we know that work- 
manship of the highest order is essential. So from 
far and wide we gathered the nation’s master wagon 
builders. Many makes of wagons have they helped 
to build. They had the chance to know the good 
points from the bad. 

In the Thornhill plant the past is forgotten for a 
better future. New ideas and inventions are at a 
premium. It is a community of men engaged in the 
art of wagon construction. There is rivalry of the 
keenest and friendliest kind. Each man tries to outdo 
his fellow. A factory where there is such intense 
ambition—such a fixed purpose—cannot help but 
turn out a master wagon. 

Here are some improvements that these men have 
wrought. 


Skeins Guaranteed Not to Break 


The breaking of skeins—or the breaking of axles 
right where the skeins fit on—was one of the greatest 
troubles with the ordinary wagon. Where wood 
stopped and metal began was a natural breaking 
point. Upon that point rests most of the wagon’s 
weight. 

Cast skeins were tried; but they break—it’s the 
nature of the metal. So, years ago we adopted a 


skein made of malleable iron, for malleable iron, as 
you know, is break-proof. 

But even with this skein there is some danger under 
excess load. The axle might break where the skein 
fits on. So we designed the “Thornhill” skein with 
a long sleeve that extends underneath the axle. This 
gives an axle of iron and hickory that it is almost 
impossible to break. To further reinforce the axle we 
use a heavy truss rod that extends the whole length 
of the axle. 

This malleable skein runs as lightly as a cast 
skein—is as strong as a steel skein and will outlast 
either. 


Malleable Front Houn Plate 


Gears getting out of line is a trouble “Thornhill” 
owners never experience. The ordinary houn plate 
is built with few braces. When subject to strain 
the houn plate gives away. The gears get out of line. 
The wagon pulls hard on the horses. 

This malleable front houn plate—the invention of 
a “Thornhill” workman—is a jacket of malleable iron, 
braced to every point. The gears can never get out 
of line. Light running is assured for life. 


A Full Circle Iron 


Bolsters when turning on the ordinary circle iron 
(which is really a half circle), get off the track and 


Our location means much in wagon Building. 
the reason of our perfection. 
and hickory are things that no man can make. 


where strain or wear may come. 


Some say it is 
And this is partly true, for good oak 


hang. Wagons are often hard to budge after backing 
up to the station, The full circle iron makes a_con- 
tinuous track on which the bolster can turn. There 
is no chance for it to get off the track. This is the 
biggest improvement we put on any wagon. It is 
found on every “Thornhill.” 


Bolsters and Gears Tripled in 
Strength — Iron on Both 
Top and Bottom 


On the front bolsters of Thornhill wagons there 
are heavy iron plates running along top and bottom, 
These plates are connected by bolts that run clear 
through the bolster. The rear gears are also strongly 
ironed. There are braces on top and bottom that 
extend the full length of the houns. These braces 
are bolted through the malleable reach plate. 

The gears are bolted or clipped as ordered, and 
are furnished with cast skeins, steel skeins, and 
hickory axles, or with solid steel or tubular axles, 


Sold On a Guarantee 


Every Thornhill wagon is sold on a guarantee. It 
must prove satisfactory or money refunded. 

Our interesting booklet telling just how the “Thorn- 
hill” is made sent free to any reader of this paper 
upon request. Write for a copy today, and get the 
name of a dealer who can supply you. (2), 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY . 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


BOX 78 
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